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From the Newry Examiner, (an Irish paper.) 
The Three Preachers. 


There are three preachers, ever preaching, 
Each with eloquence and power: 
One is old, with locks of white, 
Skinny as an anchorite ; 
And he preaches every hour, 
With a shrill, fanatic voice, 
And a bigot’s fiery scorn: 
“Backward, ye presumptuous nations: 
Man to misery is born! 


Born to drudge, and sweat, and suffer— 
Born to labor and to pray; 


Priests and kings are God’s vicegerents, 
Man must worship and obey. 

Backward, ye presumptuous nations— 
Back! Be humble and obey!” 


The second is a milder preacher: 
Soft he talks as if he sung. 

Sleek and slothful is his look, 

And his words, as from a book, 
Issue glibly from the tongue. 

With an air of self-content, 
High he lifts his fair white hands: 

“Stand ye still, ye restless nations ; 
And be happy, all ye lands! 

Earth was made by One Almighty, 
And to meddle is to mar; 

Chauge is rash, and ever was so: 
We are happy as we are. 

Stand ye still, ye restless nations, 
And be happy-as yo atv.” 


Mightiest is the younger preacher; 
Genius flashes from his eyes: 

And the crowds who hear his voice, 

Give him, while their souls rejoice, 
Throbbing bosoms for replies: 


* * * * * * 


“Onward, while a wrong ‘remains 
To be conquered by the right; 
While Oppression lifts a finger 
To affront us by his might. 
While an error clouds the reason; 
While a sorrow gnaws the heart; 
While a slave awaits his freedom— 
Action is the wise man’s part. 
Forward! ye awakened nations! 
Action is the people’s part.” 


And the preaching of this preacher 
Stirs the pulses of the world. 
Tyranny has curbed its pride; 
Errors that were deified, 
Into darkness have been hurled; 
Slavery and Liberty, 
And the Wrong and Right have met, 
To decide their ancient quarrel. 
Onward! preacher; onward, yet! 


There are pens to tell your progress— 
There are eyes that pine to read ; 

There are hearts that burn to aid you— 
There are arms in hour of need, 

Onward, preachers! Onward, nations! 
WIL. must ripen into pEEp. 


| Indian Eloquence. 
|| Kah-ge-ga-bough, (Rev. G. Copway) recent- 
| ly addressed the Legislature of Virginia, and an 
assemblage of citizens, at the Courthouse, Rich- 
mond, upon the past, present, and future condi- 
‘tion of his race. He proposes that the U. S. 
Government should set apart a reserve on the head 
‘waters of the Missouri, of some sixty square 
| miles, where, encouraged by the hope of a perma- 
‘nent home, the remnant of all tribes may devote 
their attention entirely to agricultural pursuits. 
The following extract from the Richmond 
| Southerner’s report is the concluding passage of 
his address: 

Since [ have commenced to address the people 
of these United States, I have spent sleepless 
nights, with an aching heart, pondering over the 
blessings which would follow it if this end could 
be attained. Imagination has pictured to me 
churches and institutions of learning dotting all 
over the Indian’sland. O! if ever the day comes 
when I shall see the Indian happy in the enjoy- 
ment of his peaceful possessions, I shall get my 
people to raise another monument, in the center 
of our nation, on whose dizzy hight we will 
|, place the figure of a man whose fame, honor, and 
virtues are undying—who emerged from the dark 
days of the revolution—the man of that age, and 
‘now the pride of every American citizen— 
|George Washington. (Applause.) We will re- 
hearse to our children his noble deeds, as one 
above all others the true model of the world. 
Yes, our children, imbibing his spirit, one may 
ascend the hill of attainment, and with something 
else beside the warclub in his hand, he will cut 
a notch inthe end of the nineteenth century, 
which will illustrate his genius and nobleness 
to the world! We will! raise another, on whose 
column we will place our benefactor and friend, 
a man with a wide brim hat—the personification 
of Christianity—the noble and illustrious Wil- 
liam Penn. (Applause.) And the heart of the 
Indian will swell as he views it, as mine leaps 
| with joy at the bare mention of his name. It re- 
‘mains to be seen whether I shall be blessed with 
| Success in my mission of mercy, with the Con- 
gress of the United States. Should we be so for- 
| tunate as to get the codperation of the govern- 
‘ment, we shall raise a third, and there place a 
‘short, noble, venerable-looking man: a man, a 
| patriot, as the man who shaped out the good and 
‘true destiny of the American races of this coun- 
try: I mean Zachary Taylor! (A deafening 
'shout.) I beg of you to receive my warm ac- 
‘knowledgments for your kind attention, and I 
ask of you to pray to the Great Spirit that the 
same angel who nursed me in the woods, may 
guide and shield me while I live. 
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THE MARRIAGE OF ABEL: 
Fragments of Early Times. 


BY JOSEPH R. CHANDLER. 

It was the morning of the Sabbath: there was 
a holy calm resting upon the earth, and the air 
seemed hushed in solemn silence. The broad light 
of the lately-risen sun was poured through the 
gorge of a mountain, and down the slope, until it 
rested on the outspread plain below, where were | 
blooming flowers of various hues and commingled | 
odors. There was no rank luxuriance—that | 
proves the fullness of blossom, and mars the hopes | 
of abundant fruit; no vegetable decay had yet 
enriched the earth, by centuries’ deposit,—but | 
herb and plant sprung up in their orde:, with | 
size and form, with scent and beauty, as they had 
been fashioned by the hand of the Creator, and 
colored with hues drawn from heaven. 

Spread abroad were flocks of sheep and goats, | 
whose milk and wool compensated the watchful- 
ness and care of their owners, but whose herding 
was the result of their gregarious nature, rather 





other—and both for the Creator. 





than the teaching and discipline of man. 


| all else more lovely, but still referable to an in- 
| dependent and invisible cause. 
| In the infancy of nature the spirit of the great 
parent of all hovered over the cradle, and whis- 
'pered peace, and safety, and love: and the con- 
| scious presence of the divinity diffused over the 
| face of earth a smile of grateful recognition. And 
_the incense of warbling and of odor mingled with 
that of enjoyment, as a tribute to Him whose 
hand had spread abroad such expressive loveli- 
ness: all was altar, all was sacrifice, all was 
priesthood,—and in all and over all, beautifying 
and sanctifying was the object of adoration. 
| Upfrom the center of the lovely scene rose, in de- 
lightful harmony, two voices hymning THE Gop. 


Intelligence was in the sound; and in words meet 
‘tor praise, two hearts blessed their Preserver 


for the peace and rest of the past night, and for 
the love with which each was animated for the 
Two beings, 
| members of the first family of earth, were sitting 
‘beneath a tree whose pensile branches shut out 
‘the rays of the sun, while they invited the morn- 
ing breezes that came over meadow and upland, 
bearing the fragrance of every lovely flower, and 


Though the whole scenery was made beautiful | imparting health and delight. 


by the irregularity which marked the surface of 
the earth, yet there were no ravines, no upturn- 
ing or wasting of the hillsides by torrents; for 
as yet, there were no inequalities in the move- 
ment of our planet,—the poles of the earth were 
then the poles of the heavens, and no change of 
position disturbed the atmosphere, or excited to 
meteorological phenomena. The dew dropped 
from heaven, like angels’ tears, to moisten and 
refresh the flowers; and the clouds sent forth at 
times their treasures of rain to gladden, not to 
mar, the earth. 

The trees, though of the oak and especially 
the plane, were yet of slender growth; no decay 
had reached a single stock, nor had time destroy- 
ed a branch. Here and there, however, towered 
up samples of trees of giant size, but not of 
giant growth: they were of the creation, and 
knew no culture or bending of the twig; the 
hand of the great Architect had placed them 
where they were, and their first fruits had pro- 
duced the beautiful clumps that dotted the scene. 
Young nature was there in all her loveliness, her 
maiden charms, and maiden purity ; and the sun, 
the great source of light and day, seemed to de- 
rive pleasure from the scene, which his own pres- 
ence made so lovely. 

Perhaps it would be better to say that the sun 
assisted to make it lovely; for beside the profu- 
sion of beauty that was manifest in the scene,— 
hill and dale, mountain and plain, stream and 
lake, tree, plant, and flower, and the gorgeous 
sunlight that seemed to rest upon their impalpa- 
ble richness—beside all these, there was to be 
seen a beauty in all, and around all, that seemed 
independent of the combination of visible charms; 
one, in happy association, as if present to make 


| The morning hymn died away, though gentle 
sounds, as is if echoes were multiplied in the air, 
seemed to repeat and protract the notes. There 

were auditors, not visible, and worshipers, un- 
seen, whose office was to bear upward the prayer 
and praise of contrite, grateful hearts to the visi- 
ble presence of Him who was invisibly present 
eyerywhere, or seen only in and by his works, 
and heard by his providences. When the aerial 
sounds had ceased, the pair rose from their 
| knees; and as the youngest, and most delicate, 
‘assumed an upright position, her long hair fell 
| gracefully backward, and displayed a face of ex- 
quisite loveliness, on which rested a smile of hum- 
| ble devotion, mingled with a consciousness of ac- 
| cepted sacrifice. 

“ Have you felt as I have,” said she, “when 
rising from our devotion—some sense of peculiar 
| presence—awful, yet delightful ; and asthe sound 
| of our own voice is wafted away, or taken up for 
| repetition by the invisible guardians around us, 
| an influx of spiritual warmth has come, as if the 
| perishable breath that passed from our lips had 
| been replaced by the warmth of seraph respira- 

tion ?”’ 

“T hav eremarked, dear sister,” said the other, 
|as he threw his vigorous arm over the delicate 
| shoulder of his companion,—“I have remarked 
| that the answer to our prayers seems often to 
| precede the petition, and that heavenly-minded- 
| ness, which begets prayer and is the end of prayer, 

seems in the heart before we ask the gift: its 
own loveliness inspiring a wish for its continuance.” 

“Even, dear Abel, as but yesterday, our fath- 

er besought the heavenly messenger to continue 
| his visit, because the presence had created a de- 





“ But now, that my flocks rest from their night 
grazing, and need less my watchfulness than at 
evening and early morning, let us repair to our 
father’s abode, that, having changed vows of love 
to each other, and offered praise to God, we may 
exhibit obedience to our parents, and unite with 
them and our brother and sister in the worship 
which our Creator demands, and to which this 
day is specially devoted.” 

“TI would gather a bunch of flowers for dear 
Cain,” said the female, “ but that I have marked 
that he neyer exhibits a love for flowers, though 
his life is devoted to the cultivation of the earth. 
It is strange that he should find no pleasure in 
what may be considered the most delightful 


branch of his pursuit, especially when that pur- 
suit is voluntary!” 


“ That is, because the end of his labor is that 
which occupies his thoughts—he has less joy in 
the pursuit than in the results, and the accumu- 
lation of perishable products is the object which 
excites and rewards his exertions.” 

“ But Cain has a heart susceptible of the finest 
feelings, of the deepest, purest love. Oh, Abel, 
could you have heard his impassioned appeal to 
me when last we met, and when all I could say 
to him was that he could never have less from me 
than a sister’s love—and 1 had nothing more to 
offer—could you have heard or seen him then, 
you would have confessed that Cain possessed all 
that power of love which you say is necessary to 
an enjoyment of nature’s wonders: as they lie 
stretched out before us!” 

“ Susceptibility of strong feelings, of love, in- 
deed, my dear sister, is not the evidence of twat 
quality which makes lovely—the most sordid 
selfishness is quite consistent with the most vio- 
lent passion. But the delicacy of sentiment 
which you describe, of which I know you posses- 
sed, and which alone gives attraction to love, bas 
in it nothing of self. True love—pure affection, 
seeks the good of its object. Think you, my be- 
loved one, that I could claim the fulfillment of 
your promise to wed me, on the morrow, if there 
lurked in your heart a wish to marry Cain? Or, 
could I desire, loving Cain as I do, that he should 
lose you? Do you not remember the remark of 
the blessed angel: that the peace of heaven was 
more peaceful, if not preserved, by the associa- 
tion of divine feelings of corresponding affec- 
tion, corresponding powers, and corresponding 
views?” 

“But could Cain have sought only his person- 
al gratification in his efforts to bring me to his 
tent? Might he not have sought my happiness 
as well as his own, and intended to devote him- 
self to the promotion of that peace which arises 
only from mutual sacrifice?” 

“Do you believe, deur sister, that he could thus 
have acted, and thus have made you happy?” 

“T do believe, Abel, that he had thus resolved, 
and that I might have found happiness in his re- 
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thought that I discovered the same in dur moth- 
er’s, a feeling of pride in man’s devotion which 
would supply to us the place of affectitn, if the 
devotion was constant.” 5 

“But can that devotion be constant without 
love? Will not the accidents of life disturb the 
devotion of man, and thus destroy the occasion of 
pride in woman. Alas, what but love—pure as 
an angel’s affection—could bind our parents now. 
What, dear Mahala, would supply to you the 
place of love, when the rash humor of our elder 
brother should manifest itself, if not in unkind- 
ness, at least, in restlessness and neglect.” 

“ How often, Abel, have we seen the sign of 
grief, almost of anger, pass from our Father’s 
brow, and the smile of affection tako ita place, ac 
he cast his eye upon his group of children, upon 
Cain and you, and little Ada and myself; may 
not the Creator have placed children in the tent 
of man, not more to perpetuate the race than to 
soothe present irritation, and bring back to the 
heart the affection which disappointment and 
vexation seem to be expelling thence?” 

“ All your thoughts ! Mahalah—all your argu- 
ments, are urged with the loveliness of your own 
affection. So pure, so elevated are all your feel- 


ings, that the angels who are invisible around us || 


constantly commune with your spirit, and culti- 
vate and strengthen those sentiments of good 
which influence your motive and direct your ac- 
tion. But, alas, my dear sister, what would that 
heart be, if good affections with angelic in- 
fluences did not fill it all? Be assured, when 
once the sanctuary of love is violated ; and envy 
and desire for revenge enter the inclosure, then 
all true affection is driven forth as were our pa- 
rents from Eden, and flaming swords guard the 
desecrated spot.” 

“But let us hasten, Mahala, for I see our fa- 


ther entering the tent of worship, and I would not || 


be, nor have you, the last to meet him—Cain yet 
lingers in his garden, and will earn rebuke by his 
tardiness. 

“But would it not be kindness, Abel, for us to 
linger yet, that Cain may enter first, and then be 
spared the censure of Adam.” 

“No, no, my beloved one, no; when offense 
has been committed, to mitigate or share the 
consequence, may be good; but to do the wrong 
that another may be spared, is in itself a sin. 
Let us hasten onward, lest our absence be 
construed into disobedience to our father. ‘How 
terrible is disobedience, how fearful are its con- 
sequences.’ ” 

Hand in hand the affianced ones passed on- 
ward, and joined the family group that was about 
to offer prayer to God. And upward to heaven 
from the family altar ascended the smoke of the 
sacrifice which the fire was consuming, and up- 
ward from the hearts of the worshipers, went 
the incense from the sacrifice of desires and the 
offerings of affection, which man burns to his Ma- 
ker’s glory and his own good. 


* 


* 


* * * * * 


Standing among the luxuriant products of the 
virgin soil was the first-born of men; he had been 
looking with joy and pride, at the bountiful har- 


| vest that rewarded his pleasant toil, and the 


bursting buds, and wanton growth of the yet un- 
blossoming tree and herb, age and infancy min- 
gled in vegetation as in animal life—and as 
spring, and summer, and autumn, poured out to 
him their leaves, their branches, and their fruits, 
the heart of the only tiller of the soil, was lifted 
or a moment in holy reverence and earnest grat- 
itude to Him who had blessed his labor and 
changed the curse of toil to a blessing for the 
humble. 

Aistothes fave Gots walking in the garden—and 
the face of Cain, burnt a3 it was by exposure to 
the wind and sun, was lighted by a smile of re- 
cognition, as he welcomed the winged messenger. 

“T came with pleasure, Cain, at your bidding, 
for I have waited long this rarely-oceurring invi- 
| tation.” 
| “ Invitation !—joyed as I am to meet you, did 
| I invite your presence? I was wrapt for a mo- 
_ment in gratitude and praise to the Creator of all 
| and the bestower of all.” 
| “ And that gratitude and praise is the invita- 
| tion which we recognize; you offer prayer and 
| praise, and we bring the response. Less and less 
frequent has been my visible presence with you 
|for very many days, though I and others are 
around you at all times; but passion darkens the 
atmosphere, or dims the vision, and we are un- 
seen and unfelt.” 

“ Are the future inhabitants of the earth to be 
passionless ?” 

“Alas! no; ages after ages shall pass, and 
each successive age shall have less communica- 
tion with the spiritual world. In time the living 
word of God shall become precious by its scarci- 








be left to the record of what has been.” 

“ But shall not knowledge supply its place?” 

“ Knowledge of what? Can human knowledge 
exceed divine intelligence? and can the interpre- 
ters of man’s words pour knowledge upon the 
world like the messengers of God? No, Cain, no 
—with sin and disobedience shall come darkness 
of intellect—oracles shall fail—divine messages 
shall cease—and the just conception of God’s 
works on earth, and of the laws He has given the 
heavens, shall be lost; and false notions of nature, 
false teaching concerning the stellar hosts shall 
prevail—man himself shall turn from the worship 
of the Creator to admiration of the created, and 
idolatry shall be the child and the promoter of 
ignorance.” 

“ Ignorance ! can man cease to know what he 
has already learned ?” 

“With the dimunition of joy in knowledge 
will be the dimunition of science itself; until 
what you have learned from Adam shall be for- 

















gotten by man; and when this earth has grown 


——- 4 


old, men will acquire an immortality of fame by 
discovering truths of nature, which are known to 
little Ada, your youngest sister. It will be 
worth the sacrifice of life, for a man to ascertain 
that the planet which you inhabit moves in-a 


| mighty circle round the sun.” 


“Why, how else will they suppose that the 
system could be balanced ? 

“Tt will be a part of their ignorance, not to 
know that such a balance is necessary. But 
you will learn these things from Adam; he 
is instructed in the laws by which matter in all 
its forms exists and associates; and he knows 
that while these laws cannot fail, a knowledge of 
their operation may cease to exist among men.” 

“Can such changes be?” 

“Can they fail to be; see what changes are 
around you—what of the Garden is left? The 
mighty stream that poured through that lovely 
inclosure, as your father has often told you, has 
by mere attrition worn away the soil of the place 
consecrated by Adam’s sinless youth, and the 
visible presence of the Elohim; so that ere long 
the distant sea will receive as a deposit from the 
stream, the last of the earth that composed that 








home of innocence; and the angel of the flaming 
sword will be called away from a guardianship 


| where nothing is left to provoke in man a desire 


to return—nothing that the hand of disobedience 
could desecrate.” 














ty—until at length the revelation cease, and man | 





“Has sin changed aught in me?” 

“Has it not? Where are your daily colloquies 
with heavenly messengers? where the fulfillment 
| in you, or through you, of those mighty promises 
| whose prospective fulfillment soothed the anguish 
of Eve’s departure from Paradise?” 

“Shall not the world be blessed in my seed ?”” 

“ Neither in thee nor thine.” 

«“? Tis for Abel then, and Mahala :—and, with 
this outrage on my affection is the disappvint- 
ment of the promise of my birth? And I must 
toil on amid the profusion of inanimate earth—an 
outcast in my love, disappointed in my ambition: 
/and Abel must triumph in all—beloved of Adam 
and Eve, of Mahala, of—” 

“God.” 

“Of God—beloved of God; and thus from him 
shall come the Shiloh !” 

The fading form of the angel was scarcely seen 
| by Cain, but this voice was heard pronouncing: 
“neither in thee nor in Abel shall the promise be 
fulfilled ; for the unborn has the Maker reserved 
the honor.” * 1 ~ 8 

[Concluded in next number.} 








Welsh Sayings. 


Three warnings from the grave—‘ thou know- 
est what I was; thou seest what I am; remem- 
ber what thou art to be.’’ 


Three things seen in a peacock—the guard of 


an angel, the walk of a thief, and the voice of the 
devil. 
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For The Student. 
Influences of Education on Communities. 


BY WM. RANKIN, 
Principal of the Classical School, Deckertown, N. J. 


The intelligent traveler, standing on the moun- 
tain of Passilippo, beholds a scenery, to which, 
in the whole world, he scarcely finds a parallel. 
At his feet westward, is spread out the enchant- 
ing vale of Neapolis, embosomed in the lovely 
margin of which, a spacious bay, studded with 
sunny isles, and half encircled by shores robed || 
with orange groves, stretches its silvery waters | 
until lost in the expansive Mediterranean; while | 
eastward, and above him, rises mountain turret 
and towering crag, exhibiting one of nature’s |, 
most sublime and beautiful amphitheaters. Still, 
in the background, and towering above all, with 
its blackened sides and ever-flaming crater, stands 
the terrible Vesuvius. 

The associations that here crowd the memory 
of the spectator are no less interesting than the 
scenery that meets his eye. In his immediate 
presence stands the tomb and rest the ashes of 
that tongue, by which were once made vocal the 
hills and vales of far-famed Mantua. In the dis- | 
tance once shone the island of Baia, adorned | 
with numerous villas of Roman Senators, and 
honored with the academy of Cicero. And 
there, too, the cite of Capua, celebrated as having, 
by its luxuriant pleasures, subdued the mighty 
army of the terrific Carthagenian. On the other | 
hand, and beneath the vast fields of lava, lie, in | 
eternal sleep, the once gay, active, and magnifi- |, 
cent cities of Herculaneum and Pompeii. | 

But let our traveler now descend and traverse 
the streets of Naples, and how is he struck in | 
turning his eye from the glories of the works of | 
God, to the disgrace of that human depravity, | 
with which he is in contact. Squalid wretched- | 
nessand abject ignorance everywhere abound. | 
Thieves and beggars by thousands crowd the 
streets, ‘The traveler shudders at the thought of 
taking lodgings in the polluted place, and em- 
barks on the departing ship, and finds peaceful 











Select another town, which in point of inter- 


esting location, will bear comparison with that || ; : 
: P | That mind contains many chambers of resplen- 


just alluded to. ‘T'wo distinguished chains of 
mountains, from different directions, approach 
within a few mites of the place, and abruptly ter- 
minate as if hewn perpendicularly down, leaving 
a plain of several miles in extent for the cite of 
the beautiful city of New Haven. Here let the 
reflecting traveler arrive, and two miles distant 
from the city, stand on the summit of West 
Rock. 

He views far in the east, an extended sheet of 
water, decked with many a snowy sail, while 
still beyond a magnificent island forms the blue 
margin on the horizon, stretching to the right 
and left interminably. Centrally in this grand 
picture stands the lovely city. The stranger de- 


| Why does the city of Now 





scends from his lofty speculum, and traverses its 


ardently the best interests of your offspring? 
| Open then the windows that admit light into the 


refuge on the dark wave of the Mediterranean. | mind of thy child. 


| of those real struggles of the young to assist 





streets. It isthe hourof church. The melodi- 
ous chime of bells calls worshipers from every 
quarter. The smooth and spacious green, on 
which several sacred edifices rear their glittering 
spires, is checkered in every direction with ad- 
vancing groups—hoary age, blooming youth, 
and happy childhood commingle the silent ejacu- 
lation— 


“ The joyful morn, my God, is come, 

That calls me to thy honored dome, 
Thy presence to adore ; 

My feet the summons shall attend, 

With willing steps thy courts ascend, 
And tread the hallowed floor.’ 


Let the spectator now institute the inquiry: 
avon strongly at 
tract the virtuous heart, and that of Naples repel 
it? Why is not the lovely shore of ancient Cam- 
pania now the residence of an intelligent, enlight- 
ened, virtuous, and happy population? Why is 
not the vale of New Haven the very abode of 
indolence, ignorance, debauchery, theft, and 
squalid wretchedness. 

Who would not unhesitatingly answer, that 
the spirit of liberal and sound education is wel- 
comed to the one, and completely diffused through 
the mass of its population; while from the other, 
with the exception of a few cloistered instances, 
it is completely excluded? Let it be understood, 
that education in its extensive and proper sense, 
is here intended—that education which cultivates 
and rectifies the whole mind, intellectually and 
morally. 

Reader, are you a patriot? Rest your coun- 
try’s liberty, wealth, honor, and happiness on a 
sound education. Do you view yourself in the 
light of a philanthropist? Education, with all 
that the term justly embraces, is the good Sama- 
ritan that pours healing oil and wine into the 
bruises of the mind bowed down beneath the 
shackles of ignorance. 

But especially, are you a parent? Wish you 


God has built that mind for 
a mansion of knowledge. He has founded it on 
earth, and designed it to rise above the skies. 


dent grandeur, and pavilions of immortal happi- 
ness: but the key, in a great measure, is com- 
mitted to thy care, which unlocks and illumes 
this noble structure. You can withhold the light, 
and in consequence, it may smolder in darkness, 
and crumble into irremediable ruin. 





An Incident of Real Life. 
In the following interesting narrative of one 


their parents, which sparkle like diamonds along 
the pathway of human life, there is a moral he- 
roism manifested, which marks the pure gold of 
human character. 





“Business called me to the United States’ Land 





Office. While there awaiting the completion of 
my business, a lad apparently about sixteen to sev- 
enteen years old, came in and presented to the 
receiver a certificate of purchase for forty acres 
of land. I was struck with the countenance and 
general appearance of the lad, and inquired of 
him for whom he was purchasing the land; the 
reply was, “For myself, sir.” [ then inquired 
where he got the money? He answered, “I 
earned it by my labor.” “ Then,” said I, “ you 
richly deserve the land.” I then inquired, “Where 
did you come from?” ‘New York,” said he. 
Feeling an increased desire to know something 
more of this lad, [ asked him whether he had 
any parents, and where they lived. On this 


auestion he took a seat, and gave me the follow- 
ing narrative : 


“Tam from New York State—have there liy- 
ing a father, mother, @md five brothers and sisters 
—lI am the oldest child. Father is a drinking 
man, and often would return home from his day’s 
work drunk, and not a cent in his pocket to buy 
food for his family, having spent all his day’s 
earnings in liquor, with his drinking companions. 
The family had to depend chiefly on mother and 
myself for bread; this distressed mother much, 
and had a powerful effect on my feelings. 

Finding father would not abstain from liquor, 
I resolved to make an effort in some way, to re- 
lieve mother, sisters, and brothers from waut. 
After revolving things over in my mind, and con- 
sulting with mother, I got all the information I 
could about the Far West, and started from home 
for Wisconsin, with three dollars in my pocket. 

I left home on foot. After Spending my thiee 
dollars, I worked occasionally a day, and renewed 
my travel so long as money lasted. By labor 
occasionally, and the charitable treatment I got- 
on the road, I landed in Wisconsin. Here I got 
an ax, setto work and cleared land by the job— 
earned money, saved it, until [ got fifty dollars, 
which money I now pay for this forty acres of 
land.” 

“ Well, my good lad”—for by this time I be 
came much interested in his history—* what are 
you now going to do with this land ?” 

“ Why sir, I will continue to work and earn 
money, and when I have spare time, prepare 
some of my land for culture; raise myself a log 
house, and when prepared, will write father, and 
mother, brothers and sisters, to come to Wiscon- 
sin and enjoy this home. This land, now bought 
by me, I design for my mother, which will se- 
cure her from want in her declining years.” 

“ What,” said I, “ will you do with your father 
if he continues to drink ardent spirits to excess ?” 

‘*O sir, when we get him on the farm, he will 
feel at home, will work at home, keep no liquor 
in the house, and in a short time he will be a so- 
ber man.” 

I then replied, “ Young man, these being your 
principles so young, I recommend you to improve 
on them, and the blessing of God will attend you. 

I shall not be surprised to hear of your advance: 
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ment to the highest post of honor in the State; 
with such principles as you have, you ate users 
ing of the noblest commendation !’’ 

By this time, the Receiver handed him his du- 
plicate receipt for his forty acres of land. Rising || 


from his seat, on leaving the office, he said, “ At || 


last I have a home for my mother !” 





From Wright’s Paper. 
The Spider’s Thread. 

That any creature could be found to fabricate a 
net, not less ingenious than that of the fisherman 
for the capture of its prey ; that it should fix it in 
the right place, and then patiently await the re- 
sult, is a proceeding so strange, that if we did not 
see it done daily before our eyes, by the common 
housespider, and gardenspider, it would seem 
wonderful. 

But how much is our wonder increased when 
we think of the complex fabric of each single 
thread, and then of the mathematical precision 
and rapidity with which, in certain cases, the net 
itself is constructed; and to add to all this, as an 
example of the wonders which the most common 
things exhibit, when carefully examined, the net 
of the gardenspider consists of two distinct kinds 
of silk. 

The threads forming the concentric circles are 
composed of a silk much more elastic than that || 
of the rays, and are studded over with iminute |) 
globules of a viscid gum, sufficiently adhesive to 


retain any unwary fly which comes in contact | | 
| . 
from that poor woman, which I shall not soon || 


with it. A net of average dimensions is estima- 
ted hy Mr. Blackwall to contain 87,360 of these 
globules. 





True Philosophy. 


Philosophy is rarely found. The most perfect 
sample I ever met was an old woman, who was 
apparently the poorest and most forlorn of the 
human species—so true is the maxim which all 
profess to believe, and none act upon invariably, 
viz., that happiness does not depend on outward 
circumstances. The wise woman to whom I 
have alluded, walks to B , a distance of 
twenty or thirty miles, to sell a bag of brown 
thread and stockings, and then patiently walks 
back with her little gain. Her dress, though tidy, 
is a grotesque collection of “shreds and patches” 
—coarse in the extreme. 

“Why don’t you come down in a wagon?” 
said I, when I observed she was wearied with a 
long journey. 

“We have not any horse,” she replied; “the 
neighbors are very kind to me, but they can’t 
Spare their’s; and it costs as much as my thread 
would come to.” 

“You have a husband—don’t he do anything 
for you ?”? 

“He is a good man; he does all he can; but 
he’s acripple and an invalid. He reels my 
yarn and mends the children’s shoes. He’s as 
kind a husband as a woman need have.” 





“ But his being a cripple is a heavy misfurtune || ; :, 
ss : | houses of intelligence, from which should ema- 


| to you,” said I. 


“Why ma’am, I don’t look upon it in that |) 


light,” replied the thread woman; “I consider 
that I have a great reason to be thankful that he 
never took to bad habits.” 
| How many children have you?” 
« Six sons and five daughters.”’ 
“Six sons and five daughters! 
for a poor woman to support !” 


What a family 


them I'd be willing to lose. They areall healthy 


_kind to me. Even the smallest boy, when he 
gets a half-penny now and then for doing an er- 
rand, will be eure to bring it to me.” 

“ Do your daughters spin your thread ?” 

“No ma’am; as soon as they are large enough |, 
they go out to service, as I don’t want to keep || 
them always delving for me; they are always 
| willing to give me what they can; but it’s fair 

that they should do a little for themselves. 1 do 
| all my spinning after the folks are abed.” 
| “Don’t you think you would be better off if | 
you had no one but yourself to provide for ?”’ 
| “Why no ma’am, I don’t. 
| married, I should have had to work as hard as [ 
could, and now I can’t do more than that. My 
“children are a great comfort to me, and [ look to 
| ‘the time wh they will do as much for me as I 
have done for them.” 
Here was true philosophy! [ learned a lesson 





| forget. — Sedgwick. 


| ‘ 





Childhood and Youth. 

Childhood and youth, like the sweet flowers of 
| summer, are beautiful: beautiful in their own 
| bright forms—happy in their own sweet visions. 
Light as the air they breathe, no cares, no anxie- 
ties press upon them, save those which are like || 
the still dews of evening that fall on blushing || 
flowers, and pass away in the first rays of the | 
morning sun. 


soon cease to attract, by their richness and beauty, 
the admiring eye. Some retain their fragrance |, 
long after their liveliest hues are fled; while |, 
others more gaudy, more shrinkingly brilliant, 
expire as they close their bright petals, and we 
know them no more forever: no perfume re- 
mains to render their faded leaves precious. How 
necessary for the young to cultivate their minds 
while living among sunshine and flowers, and 
derive instruction from them. As they grow in 
years, and enter upon the active duties of life, 
how desirable it is that they should perform their 
part upon its tragic stage in such a manner as 
shall render them useful and_respected. They 
will soon be parents —soon have the care of 
young mortals; surrounded by those who will 
look up to them for amusement and instruction. 








Their minds must be cultivated, if they would 


children as need be, all willing to work, and all || 


If I had not been |, 


| 
| 


still be the elysium of their souls. 


be happy and make others so; their hearts store- 


nate all that can delight. Home must be the 
bright spot; earth must know none which can 
equal it. It must be the resort of love, of peace, 
of joy. Everything depends upon the. proper 


‘cultivation of the mind. Let the bible be first 
| studied; 
‘comes first nourished. How the bright eyes of 


it is from this sacred fount the infant be- 


the listening cherubs gleam with the varied emo- 


«It’s family ma’am; but there’s no one of | tons of joy and grief, at the recital of its inter- 


esting stories. 

Let truth be first stamped upon opening intel- 
lects, for great is the pleasure derived from this 
bere fountain of enjoyment. The mother can 
| gain much by conversing with her children; 
they can be calmed and stilled in this way, better 
‘than in any other. Children become weary of 
‘their playthings, and are often irritable; their 
| feelings must be soothed by their mother; this is 
her peculiar province ; and as they grow in years 
she must strengthen her efforts. Home must 
If separated, 
/much still depends upon the mother; she must 


| follow her children with her letters pie her coun- 


sel. Her communications must be such as to 


keep alive the flame of love, and draw their 


Childhood and youth, like flowers, soon fade— || 








| minds back to the scenes of their childhood, that, 
| however remote they may be—in whatever situa- 
| tion they may be placed—in temptation, in sick- 
| ness, in health, in prosperity or adversity—like a 
charm, home and mother must operate upon them 
and prove a talisman to guide them all in their 
| devious ways. 
| In affliction’s stormy hour, when the bright 
_ orb of day is shut from the weakened eye—when 
| the voice of song is hushed, and the ramblings 
|among the flowers are over—when the same 
monotonous scene occurs from day to day, from 
| month to month, and not unfrequently from year 
| to year, it is then the mind seeks relief; it wants 
| enjoyment, for it is an active principle which will 
never, which can never sleep; and the more in- 
tense the suffering, the more active the spirit. 
| Nothing can chain it, it will work—it will ru- 
minate upon the bygone scenes of joy and grief 
| —lights and shades pass over it. It receives con- 
solation from its own resources. The books 
| studied, the lessons imparted, sermons well diges- 
‘ted, miscellany, lyrics, poetry, history, etc., all 
| serve to comfort and relieve the aching mind. 
Persons in distress can overcome a thousand 
| nameless evils, by reciting or composing; such a 
| train of thought overcomes pain and lifts the soul 
above earth. How necessary to enrich the mind 
in early life, “ before the evil days come.’’. It dies 
not with the body; it runs parallel with God. It 
is a living, undying principle, and must be en- 
riched here. The more it knows. of God, the 
more it will be like him; and the better prepared 
for sublimer enjoyments above. The soul thay 
views God in all his works, in every tree, shrub, 
and flower, “sees him in clouds and hears him 





inthe wind.” With every change, with every 
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object, associates the Deity. That soul lives a 
life truly great, and will rise high in a purer 
clime, amid the bright constellation of intellec- 
tual beings who worship continually before the 
throne of God and the Lamb. Let the youth 
attend to these, and fora moment suspend their 
anxiety for the outward adornment of their per- 
sons; and, remember, a well educated mind is a 
jewel far more estimable in the eyes of an intel- 
ligent man, than the most beautiful exterior, de- 
ficient of this treasure. It is the only source of 
enjoyment here, and will enhance their happiness 
ja anether and a brighter world. 





Household Training. 
BY MISS MARTINEAU. 

“As I have said before, no human faculty 
needs to be suppressed ; because no human faculty 
is in itself bad. Where any one power appears 
to be excessive, we are apt to set to work to vex 
and mortify it: but rather to bring up to it those 
antagonistic faculties which ought to balance it, 
and which, in such a case, clearly want strength- 
ening. If, for instance, a child appears to have 
too much of this faculty of Veneration—if it fan- 
cies a mystery in everything that happens, and 
yields too easily to its companions, and loves 
ghost stories which yet make it ill, and is always 
awe-struck and dreaming about something or 
other—that child is not to be laughed at, nor to 
be led to despise or make fun of what it cannot 
understand. ‘That child has not too much Vene- 
ration: for no one can ever have too much of the 
faculty. The mischief lies in his having too 
little of something else-—too little self-respect ; too 
little hope ; too little courage. 

Let him continue to exercise and enjoy his 
faculty of Wonder. His mother should tell him 
of things that are wonderful, and past finding 
out: and as he grows old enough, let her point 
out to him that all things in nature are wonderful 
and past our finding out, from the punctuality of 
the great sun and blessed moon, to the springing 
of the blade of grass. Let her sympathize in 
his feeling that there is something awful in the 
thunderstorm, and in the incessant roll of the 
sea. Let her express for him, as far as may be, 
his unutterable sense of the weakness and igno- 
rance of child or man in the presence of the 
mighty, ever-moving universe, and of the awful, 
unknown Power which is above and around us 
wherever we turn. Let her shoyy respect to every 
sort of superiority, according to its kind—to old 
age, to scholarship, to skill of every sort, to social 
rank and office ; and above all, to the superiority 
that goodness gives. Let her thus cherish and 
indulge her child’s natural faculty, and permit no 
one else to thwart it. But she must give her ut- 
most pains to" exercise, at the same time, his in- 
quiring and knowing faculties, and his courage 
and self-respect. Among the many wonders 
which she cannot explain, there are many which 

he an. He should be encouraged to under- 


= 
| stand as much as anybody else understands, and 


especially of those things which he is most likely 
to be afraid of. He should be made to feel what 
| power is given to him by such knowledge: and 
| led to respect this power in himself as he would 
| in any one else.” 





The Cheerful Heart. 
How wearily the little newsboy plodded along 
the deserted streets on that New Year’s Eve! 
The cold rain was beating fiercely upon him, and 
|a few tattered garments served t6 protect him 
| from its rage. All day had he been out amid the 
storm, and was now returning, weary and hun- 
| gry to hishumble home. The street lamps were 
| lighted, and as he passed by tham you couldcce 
by the gleam that his face was pale and emacia- 
ted,—could see that, young as he was, something 
had been there already to attenuate his features, 
and give that wan and desolate look which can 
be given only by some great affliction, some 
pinching want or overwhelming grief. You 
could tell at a glance that a dark shadow was 
resting on his pathway,—a shadow out of which 
there seemed, just then, but little hope of escape. 
Born amid poverty and wretchedness, and left 
fatherless while yet in his eradle, his life up to 
that hour had been nothing but misery,—and the 
whole record of that life was written in his pale 
face and tattered rags. Yet, with @@l this, as he 
passed along, a close observer might have no- 
ticed a strange light in his clear blue eye,—an ex- 
| pression of kindly cheerfuluess, such as we may 
not often see in this world of care and grief,— 
for God’s blessing was upon him,—the blessing 
ofa cheerful heart. The sorrows of his life, how- 
ever deep and abiding, the gloom upon his path- 
way, however dark and fearful, dimmed not the 
light that burned so quietly, and yet so steadily, 
within. Like the Vestal fire of old, it grew not 
dim, but th¥ew its rays far out over the gréat 
gloom around him. There are waking dreams 
that come upon us sometimes when we least ex- 
pect them,—bright dreams of love, and home, and 
heaven,—beautiful visions of such a future, now 
filled and crowded and blessed the heart of that 
forsaken boy. He was dreaming as he walked 
along, of better days to come,—of the time when 
poverty in his pathway should depart, and the 
beautiful flowers should spring up to bless him 
with their presence; of a bright home far away 
from that great city, upon whose cheerful hearth 
the fire should not go out, and where hunger 
should never haunt him more. And then into 
that dream of a better life, into that vision of a 
cheerful home far off among the green hills, 
came a pleasant face, the face of his beloved 
mother. He could see her as she sat by the lat- 
tice at the quiet evening hour, reading the sacred 
Bible, with the last red rays resting like a glory 
upon her brow, while the roseleaf trembled at 
the window, and the little violets folded them- 
selves to sleep, Very pleasant was the picture 














| there passing before the game of that ragged child, 
| very glorious the panorma of green hills and 
bright flowers and singing birds, very beautiful 
that humble cottage, half-covered by the cluster- 
ing foliage, and his heart thrilled and heaved 
with a strange rapture, never known before ; such 
rapture and such joy as the stricken poor can 
never know, save when some good angel comes 
'down from the blue heaven and beckons them 
away from the haunts of woe and want in which 
they suffer, to the free air and the blessed sun- 
shine. 


But the dream had passed; the sun had set; 
flowers had faded; the cottage had disappeared. 
Of all the beautiful vision, so cheering and so 
glorions, no trace remained ; no vestige of leaf, or 
tree, or bird; no letter of his mother’s Bible,— 
no lovelight of his mother’s eye. The darkness 
came around him, and he found himself there 
amid the storm in the silent streets of that great 
and sinful city; so gathering his garments more 
closely about him, he hurried along to his home, 
with a prayer upon his lip and God’s sunlight in 
his heart. Turning into an obscure street, a few 
steps brought him to the door of a wretched 
dwelling, which he entered. Follow now and 
behold a scene of want and penury, such as may 
be found sometimes in this world of ours,—a 
scene upon which men look with unconcern, but 
on which, thank God ! the angels gaze with joy ; 
a home where poverty struggles with a brave 
heart and is conquered. 

Before the fire sat a pale, sad woman, upon 
whose features the traces of great loveliness were 
still visible, though sorrow had sharpened them 
somewhat, and ghastly want done much to dim 
their beauty. Upon her high and queenly brow 
the blue veins were clearly visible, as the blood 
coursed through them with unwonted rapidity. 
Her large dark eyes were dim withtears. Some 
new sorrow had started afresh the sealed fountain 
of her grief,—and now, as she gazed silently upon 
the red embers, in all the utter agony of despair, 
it might seem that hope had gone forever and 
God forsaken her. 

“Mother!” said the boy as he entered, all 
dripping with rain, “I have come at last, and I 
am tired and hungry.” 

“My son! my son!” replied the mother, 
“there isno morsel of food in the house,” and her 
tears broke forth afresh. 

Thus had it been for many a weary month. 
With scarcely food sufficient to support life, that 
mother and her boy had struggled, and suffered, 
and wept, and prayed,—and now that the cold 
winter was coming on, no wonder that her heart 
shuddered and her cheek grew pale, at the hope- 
less prospect ahead. How could they pass the 
dreary days and long nights, the storm, and the 
terrible cold, without food and raiment, and shel- 
ter? And then where could they go when the 
heartless landlord should thrust them from their 








present wretched dwelling, as he had threaten- 
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ed to do on the morrow? Verily the gloom and 

despair were great and fearful! And yet, even 

at that desolate hour, an eye looked down from 

heaven upon the friendless widow. There by the 

hearthstone,—by the dying embers, an angel hov- 

ered, an earthly angel, even in the guise of that 

tearful child. For 

“ Earth has its angels, though their forms are molded 
But of such clay as fashions all below ; 

Though harps are wanting and bright pinions folded, 

We know them by the lovelight on their brow.” 

“ Mother,” said he, “we will not starve. God 
has not forsaken us. There are better days to 
come, mother! I saw it in a dream, and in it I 
beheld your own dear self, and you were singing 
a pleasant song away in that blessed hour. Oh, 
mother, cheer up! cheer up!” 

When the little boy lay down upon his wretch- 
ed couch that night, he was changed. His moth- 
er’s great despair had transformed him from a 
suffering child into a strong-hearted man,—from 
a weak and helpless dependent, into an earnest, 
thoughtful worker ; hencefurth, his path was one 
of duty alone,—and no allurement, be it ever so 
bright, could turn him from it. Before him glit- 
tered forevera guiding star. Existence had for 
him but one object, and his utmost energies were 
taxed for its attainment. 

Never did the sun rise in greater splendor 
than on New Year’s morning following that 
night of hunger, gilding the spires and domes of 
the city with its rays. The streets were already 
filled with the gay crowd seeking pleasure, 
and men walked as though new life had been 
given them by the general hilarity and bracing 
air. 

In the most crowded street was the newsboy, 
not the disconsolate, wretched lad who had plod- 
ded his way through the storm the night before, 
to a desolate home anda supperless bed. You 
would not have recognized him as he hurried 
along cagerly intent on his avocation, and his 
face all radiant with the great hope that struggled 
in his heart. 

That night joy visited the forsaken fireside. 
They had paid the landlord his rent, and still had 
sufficient left to purchase food. 

New Year for them. 

Years came and went. Great changes had 
taken place. The boy had grown to manhood. 
High honors were conferred upon him. Wealth 
flowed into his coffers; his praise was upon every 
tongue. And atthis very hour, upon the banks 
of the majestic Hudson, his mansion stands con- 
spicuous among a thousand others for its taste 
and elegance. . 

He has but one companion,—his aged mother, 
—the lonely widow whom we saw some years 
ago, gazing mournfully into the fire and watch- 
ing the flickering light. His influence is felt far 
and wide, and the poor and wretched of every 
class and kind come around him with their bles- 
sings. 

Thank God! thank God! that, scattered here 


It was a merry 








and there throughout the world, in many an | 
humble home, may be found men and women, | 
unto whom life presents but little of hope or joy, | 
and yet who pass along amid its desolate paths | 
without a murmur, sustained and soothed, and | 
blessed by this alone—A CurerruL Heart. 





A Contrast. 

In the course of a late speech in England, on | 

his scheme of financial reform, Mr. Cobden made 
the following masterly contrast: 





Take care of the United States. America has 
three times, within the last ten years, been in col- 
lision with two of the greatest powers of the world | 
—twice with England, once with France. We 
had the Maine boundary and thé Oregon territo- 
tory to settle with the United States, and Ameri- | 
ca had her quarrel with France, arising out of a | 
claim for compensation of £1,000,0002, which the | 
French government refused to pay. What was’ 
the issue of those controversies? When the 
claim was refused by France, General Jackson, 
at the head of the American Government, pub- | 
lished his declaration, that if the money was not | 
paid forthwith he would seize French shipsand pay | 
himself. 

At that time—I have it from Americans them- 
selves—the French had three times the force of 
ships of war that America had; Admiral Mackan | 
was in the Gulf of Florida with a fleet large | 
enough to ravage the whole coast of America and 
bombard her towns; but did France rush into war 
with America? She paid the money. Why? 
because she knew well, if she provoked an un- 
just war with the United States, her men of war 
were nothing compared with the force that would 
swarm outof every American port, when brought 
into collision with a another country. France 
knew that America had the largest mercantile 
marine, and though at first the battle might be 
to the stronger in an armed fleet, in the end it 
would be to that country which had the greatest 
amount of public spirit, and the greatest amount 
of mercantile ships and sailors. (Cheers.) 

What was the case with England? In 1846 
there was a talk of war with America, on account 
of Oregon. Bear in mind that America never 
spent more that £1,000,000 on her havy. We 
are spending this year £7,000,000 or £8,000,- 





fared worse in that dispute because her resour- 
ces in ships of war were far inferior to ours? 
No, but we increased our navy, and we had a 


never mounted a gun at New York to prevent 


000; but will anybody tell me that America | 





the bombardment of the city; but did she fare 
the worse? We sent a peer of the realm (Lord 
Ashburton) to Washington; it was on American 
soil that the quarrel was adjusted, and rumor does 
say that America made a very good bargain. 
(Cheers.) It is the spirit of the people, the pros- 
perity of the people, the growing strength of the 











of the people, that command respect. Now, what 

I want you, as a nation, to do, is to believe that” 
other countries will just take the same measure of 
us that we took of America. ‘They won’t come 

and attack us, merely because we reduce our ar- 

maments to £10,000,000. On the contrary, other 

countries, I believe, will follow our example. 

(Cheers. ) 





Awrut Rerrieurion—A Mr. Weatherford, 
Sheriff of Schuyler county, Missouri, and ex-of- 
ficio collector of the county revenue, conceiving 
a design to cheat the commonwealth out of $2,200 
which he had collected, left the money in the care 
of his wife, part in silver and part in paper, with 
the declaration that he would be gone several 
days, and enjoined upon her that she should per- 
mit no one to stay all night in the house during 
his absence. At night a traveler, rather an aged 
man, applied for entertainment. The woman, at 
first refusing, under instructions of her husband, 
was finally pursuaded to permit him to remain. 
About eleven or twelve o’clock the same night 
some persons demanded entrance into the house, 
and upon being permitted to come in, they were 
found to be disguised as negroes and immediately 
demanded of the woman money, which they said 
they knew was in the house. The woman handed 
them the paper money. They told her there was 
also silver money which she must surrender. 
She replied that she would go up stairs (where 
the traveler was lodging) and get it. She in- 
formed the old gentleman of the state of things 
below, he told her to take one of the two pistols 
which he had, to put the money into her apron, 
with the pistol concealed behind it, and when 
either of the robbers came forward to take it, to 
fire, and he would save another of them with the 
remaining pistol. 

She did as instructed, and one of the men fell 
dead at her feet. The old man fired and killed 
another, and the third made his escape. Upon 
examination it was found that the guilty husband 
had fallen by the hand of his own wife. Thus 
it is that a mysterious Providence even in this 
world metes out punishment to those who trans- 
gress His law.— Hannibal (Mo.) Journal. 





Sus-Marine TrtecrarH.— An experiment 
has been tried, to test the practicability of extend- 
ing telegraphic wires across the channel from 
England to France, and thus effecting an instan- 


|| taneous communication between London and Pa- 


squadron of evolution, as it was called. America | Tis. 


The wire used was made of copper, a 
quarter of an inch in diameter, and covered with 
gutta percha. It was extended about two miles 
into the channel, and laid on the bottom of the 
sea; and at the outer end it was connected with 
a telegraphic instrument, and messages were in- 
terchanged with London—and it was found that 
sub-marine wires would work as well as those 
above ground. ‘The experiment was considered 





people, the union of the people, the determination 


every way successful. 
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The School Friend. 

A correspondent wishes to know whether the School 
Friend will be continued another year, and informs 
us that he will endeavor to furnish a list of sub- 
scribers for the next volume, if the publishers decide to 
continue it. We reply that the School Friend is in 
good health and spirits, and that 1r WILL BE CONTINUED. 
Our patrons will probably receive seasonable notice, 
when it concludes to retire from the field. We are 
happy to inform our friends that our journal has a fair 
circulation under the present arrangement. but not se 
extensive as the cause of education requires. Two 
numbers after the present, will complete the third vol- 
ume. At this early day we call the attention of our 
patrons to the claims of our paper to a wider range. 
We are obliged to our friends who have voluntarily 
manifested so much interest in obtaining subscribers for 
the School Friend; but we feel assured that you will 
allow us to appeal to you again, when you consider the 
character of our paper — its cheapness — and the noble 
cause it advocates. It has been said that Western men 
never back out. We hope our present subscribers will, 
toa mam not only continue their own subscription, but 
use their exertions to send us other names. 

If any subscriber will make up a club of Ten, and 
remt us three dollars, he will be entitled to his paper 
gratis. 

The School Friend is strictly rpvcaTionaL in its 
character. We do not mean by this, that it is confined 
to the practical matters which technically belong to the 
school room, though everything which is educational, is 
not out of place there; but it is educational in its spirit 
and tendency. Its high aim has been to aid the great 
work of practical education in the school —to elevate 
the profession of teaching—to inspire the young to press 
onward and upward in their efforts to obtain a good ed- 
ucation, and fit themselves to be true, whole-souled men 
and women—to cheer the teacher in his arduous and 
sometimes discouraging field of labor— to arouse mind 
to a fuller sense of its own God-like capacities, and the 
importance of unfolding them harmoniously —to ele- 
vate thought, refine the taste, inspire a true patriotism, 
and purify the heart. All this is Epvucarion — practical 
education of the highest order—that kind of education 
which will make goo! children — good parents — good 
citizens, and blessed spisits in another world. Review 
the miscellaneous part of our paper and see if our word 
is not verified. It contains of the grave, the humorous, 
and the elegant, some of the choicest extracts our lan- 
guage affords, making it a desirable family paper. 

In this age of trash and nonsense, we need something 

_soul-inspiring, elevating, and purifying. With our high 
purpose in view, we labor on. Shall we work alone, or 
will you, friends and patrons, work with us? Look 
around you, see how much ignorante—how much in- 
temperance—how much vice—how much indifference 
to the improvement and elevation of our race, every- 
where prevail. Every individual mind, though existing 
in a body clothed in rags and besmeared with dirt, is an 
emanation from the Infinite mind, created in his own 
image ; and will you not do something toward giving 
some mind near you that needs it, the light which will 
illuminate its dark chambers—which will renew it and 
make ita living soul? The world is full of misery. 
Men are constantly proposing new plans to relieve the 
poverty, the suffering, and the degradation of men. But 
we know of no better way than to rightly educate all, 





we repeat aLt of the rising generation, in respect to 


| themselves, and their duty to others, their country, and 


their Heavenly Father. ‘This will strike at the founda- 
tion, and will cure an evil which nothing else will. 
Morally and intellectually educated men and women are 


| not generally found among beggars, vagabonds, and 








thieves. The uneducated are the victims of prostitu- 
tion, intemperance, and degradation. 

One means of counteracting the current of evil which 
is constantly hurrying away so many, to destruction, 
is the circulation of newspapers and journals which will 
diffuse light. We need such journals in every cottage 
in the west. We must educate the rising generation 
among us, otherwise, with the rapid increase of wealth 
and business in this vast valley, we shall raise up hordes 
of ignorant and abandoned men, given up to all manner 
of lawlessness and crime. Knowing what state of 
things has existed elsewhere, among an ignorant popu- 
lation, it is easy to-prodict what will be hove, if wemog- 
lect the vital matter of early moral and intellectual 
culture. 

Ignorant and unthinking men are the‘dupes of inter- 
ested and partizan demagogues, whose destructive influ- 
ence corrupts our government, and saps the very life- 
blood of our cherished institutions. But let every child 
be educated as it should be, and, as it may be—then, our 
institutions will be transmitted to the children of our 
children in all their purity and excellence. 
government will fulfill the highest end of all govern- 
ment, the protection of all men, high or low, rich 8r 
poor, in the exercise of their just rights—and the wise 
correction and reformation of the criminal outcast. Is 
not this an object worthy of our highest efforts? Let 
us scatter the good seed, broadcast, throughout the land, 
until every hilltop and every valley shall be joyous with 
the song of a free and rightly-educated people. 

We trust many will be ready to follow the example 
of our correspondent, and endeavor to obtain a long 
list of subscribers for the fourth volume of our paper. 
Back numbers of the present volume are on hand, which 
will be supplied to those who wish them. 





Teachings of Experience. 

Experience is an excellent teacher. Educational 
guide books and papers have been so few, and so limited 
in their circulation, until within a few years, that indi- 
vidual experience, and common sense, have been almost 
the sole guides of the teacher. He has gained but little 
from the experience of others. A brighter day is dawn- 
ing. We trust the time will soon come, when the 
teacher’s profession shall be abundantly supplied with 
text books, fully illustrating the theory, the practice, 
and the philosophy of teaching. In the mean time, 
educational papers may do much to relieve a want 
which we are sure young teachers have felt, at the com- 
mencement of their career as teachers. The following 
suggestions, which we have found useful in the daily 
routine of school teaching, may be of service to the 
inexperienced. 

1. When you begin school the first time, or com- 
mence one among strangers, strive to make a happy 
impression upon the minds of your pupils, by some 
simple and timely remarks; and by the dispatch with 
which you bring your school into good order. Every- 
thing depends upon the first impression. Children are 
shrewd observers, and their first impression is frequently 
the most enduring. Leave your mark upon your pupils 
the first day, and you will succeed. 

2. Do not go into school with along code of rules, 
which you intend to have copied by the pupils, or pia- 
carded upon the walls of the school room, for their ben- 
efit. A few general directions respecting study, recita- 
tions, and the spirit which should actuate them, will be 
sufficient. It will be time enough toe correct all impro- 
prieties when they occur. Act upon the principle that 


Then our. 








your pupils are well-disposed, and intend to do right, 
until you find them guilty of wrong. Numberless 
rules frequently tempt pupils to do what they would 
not think of doing, had it not been suggested by the 
rule. 

3. Classify your school as soon as possible; makirg 
as few classes as circumstances will allow. This will 
enable you to spend your time to the best advantage. 

4, Have a particular time for each exercise, and at- 
tend to every duty in its allotted time. 

5. Teach one thing at atime. Many teachers pre- 
tend to govern their school, give assistance in this and 
that study, at the same time they are attending to a re- 
citation. Do one thing at a time: hear the recitation; 
then, give the needed assistance ; but give it in sucha 
way as to lead your pupils step by step, instead of car- 
rying them upon your shoulders. 

6. If you wish your school to be quiet, be orderly 
and qniatyonrself. A noisy teacher wil generally 
have a disorderly, boisterous school. Set the example, 
in your manner of speaking to your pupils, and moving 
about the room; and your pupils will, in time, catch 
your spirit, and imitate your example. 

7. If you wish to govern your school successfully, 
you must first be able to govern yourself. 

8. If you wish to gain the affection of your pupils, 
treat them kindly. Teachers are very apt to be hasty 
in correcting their pupils. It often happens that teach- 
ers think they see a pupil doing what is wrong, and, 
without stopping to inquire about it, proceed to admin- 
ister a most cutting rebuke, or, seizing rod or ruler, 
chastise the offender without mercy. After this, the 
teacher ascertains that the pupil has not committed any 
crime worthy such severe treatment, which not only 
outrages the injured one, but creates a prejudice against 
the teacher, throughout the thinking part of the school, 
not easily outgrown, unless he frankly confess his error 
to the unoffending pupil, and to the whole school. 
Many teachers think it will lower their dignity to men- 
tion to the'school, that they are in the wrong; that they 
have been too hasty. Teachers mistake, very much, 
the nature of children, who are quite as ready to appre- 
ciate a noble act, and excuse a fault or mistake, when 
the proper apology is made, as older persons. The 
high-minded teacher, who sometimes acts too hastily, 
but afterward frankly and cordially points out to his 
pupils wherein he has acted unwisely, will gain their 
highest respect and confidence; for they see that he 
reverences the right in his own conduct as well as in 
their own. Salzman, in his “Art of Miseducation”’, 
gives an illustration which is very pertinent : 

“Little Charlotte was going out into her father’s 
orchard. It was full of violets: 

«©¢Oh!’ cries Charlotte, full of joy, ‘what beautiful 
little flowers! I will gather my apron full, and make a 
nosegay for my mother.’ 

“She immediately knelt down, and with great indus- 
try gathered her apron full: then she seated herself 
under an appletree, and made a handsome nosegay. 

“Here it is!’ said she; ‘now I will run and carry it 
to my dear mother. How she will be delighted to kiss 
me.’ 

“To increase the pleasure of her mother, she crept 
slily into the kitchen, took a China plate, put the nose- 
gay on it, and went ona full leap down the stairs to 
find her mother. But Charlotte stumbled, fell, and 
broke the China plate into a hundred pieces, and scat- 
tered her nosegay all around. Her mother, who was in 
the room near by, heard the noise, and immediately 
sprang to the deor. When she saw the broken plate, 
she ran back, seized a thick rod, and, without inquiring 
a word about the manner in which the plate was broken, 
came to the child. Terrified, both by the fall, and on 
account of the broken plate, and half dead with fear 
of the rod, little Charlotte could only ejaculate— 

««Dear mother! dear mother!’ 
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* But this was of no service to her: | 
“You little wretch!’ said her mother; ‘break a | 
beautiful plate, will you?’ and chastised her severely. || 
«Little Charlotte was offended, when she found 1 
herself treated with such open injustice. She did not | 
forget it for a long time, and never again brought a | 
nosegay to her mother.” 
Besides treating your pupils kindly and justly, you | 
should manifest some interest in those things which in- 
terest them: Take some part in their amusements, | 
when you can do so with propriety. Great care is | 
necessary, lest a teacher mingle with his pupils in such | 
a way as to allow them to take advantage of him. He 
should never permit improper treatment, or allow them | 
to take unwarrantable liberties. This he can easily 
guard against. Teachers should never descend to those | 
familiarities which occasion disrespect. Better take no | 
part in the amusements of your pupils, unless you can | 
preserve your dignity of character. 
teacher, at times, rather severe, who used to join his | 


We once know a | 


This is very lamentable while they have an abundance 
of funds, and pay their teachers good wages. 

Weare not surprised that teachers, so unhappily situ 
ated, are sometimes discouraged. We presume our 
correspondent is not the only one thus embarrassed by 
the neglect of those who should be his warmest friends 


|, and co-operators. We are happy to learn that he is al- 


ways cheered by the presence of a new number of the 
School Friend, and gratified to know that it has thrown 
any light upon this path. We would say to him and 
all thus situated, press on; keep up good courage; re- 
tire not from the field while you are conscious of doing 


|| any good; be not easily disheartened. This is not the 


| time for discouragement, especially for Ohio; when 
| Teachers’ Institutes are everywhere springing up, and 





| state and county conventions are becoming the order of 
| the day. But it is the day of hope. The light of a 

brighter day is already breaking through the thick mist 
of ignorance and chilling indifference which has long 


| clouded our moral and intellectual heavens. We trust, 


boys in their plays, during the intermission. He had |) Ohio will soon be in the line by the side of Massachu- 
incurged the displeasure of some of them, who took ad- || setts and New York, doing a good work for the educa- 


vantage of these opportunities, to retaliate ; and, as one 
of his pupils informed me, he was sometimes minus a 
coat tail; or, particular pains would be taken that he 
should receive the hardest snowballs. They seemed to 
take delight in offering him some indignity which passed 
under the name of play. 

Grant your pupils favors when you can do so without 
injury to the school. When you think best to refuse 
their request, assign a reason, that they may understand 
why you cannot gratify them. It is not always neces- 
sary to give the reason at once, but better to let them 
wait until » particular hour; especially, if you are en- 
gaged at the time of the request. 

9. If you wish your pupils to be polite to you, be 
polite to them. Every morning, bid the roughest boy 
in your school “Good morning’’, as he enters the 
room; and, in one week, he will expect his morning 
greeting as regularly us he goes to school, and be ready 
t6.return it. Cherish the practice of bidding your pu- 
pils “Good evening’’, at the close of the day, and they 
soon form a polite habit, which they will not forget 
while you are connected withthem. These things may 
seem unimportant; but they are the secret avenues 
which lead the teacher to the hearts of his pupils, and 
through which, he gains a hold upon their affections. 





Discouragements of Teachers. 

All professions and pursuits have their peculiar trials. 
The teacher has his. One of the greatest obstacles in 
the way of the success of the faithful and ambitious 
teacher, is the indifference of parents, growing out of 
their want of a proper appreciation of education, and 
their duty to their children. 

A few weeks since, we received a communication 
from a correspondentvin Pickaway county, Ohio, who 
gave us an unpleasant account of the deplorable state of 
things in that county. Parents, he says, do not value 
education; they manifest little or no interest in the im- 
provement of their children. The children themselves, 
while at home, being accustomed to hear constant, daily 
conversation about neighbors’ faults—raising corn, cat- 
tle, hogs, and sheep, and some way of making money, 
go to school to receive instruction, with minds directed 
to anything else but study; and of course, have very 
little taste for their books. Some parents will not sup- 
ply books for their children, because, say they, “It is 
too expensive.’? And, adds our correspondent, ‘ what 
is worse, one half will not send their children to school 
when it is free. I know,” says he, “districts which 
contain from eighty to a hundred children, and the 
school does not average twenty, during the year. This, 
however, is not the condition of all schools. There are 
some good schools among the bad, but they are few.” 


|| tion of her children. 
to be done. 


She is doing well, but more needs 
Every faithful teacher, every friend of ed- 

ucation, every patriot, whose soul is alive to the intel- 

lectual and spiritual progress of his racee—who recogni- 
| zes in every child, the glorious image of the Father of 
Spirits, will always regret a state of things like that re- 
ferred to by our correspondent, wherever it exists. But 
shall we fold our arms and sit down, hoping to gain vic- 
tories by complaint and inaction? No. Our duty is 
| plain. Let us invoke the blessing of Heaven and He will 
| give us strength equal to our work. Let us arm our- 
selves with facts and arguments which will be mighty 
for the pulling down of the strong holds of prejudice, 
apathy, and ignorance. Let us collect and disseminate 
information bearing upon a true reform in our common 
schools. If you, teachers, have not information at 
hand, seek it from other sources. You will generally 
find a few persons in your districts who will lend a wil- 
ling ear to your arguments. Get them enlisted in the 
cause. Induce them to converse with their neighbors. 
Consult the fathers of your pupils, yourselves: if they 
are deaf to your entreaties, turn to the mothers; if their 
ears are dull of hearing, turn to your school. Tere 
Is YOUR FIELD; and, if you are faithful, the next gene- 
ration will not only hold you in grateful remembrance, 
but will carry on the work which you have begun. 
Sow good seed, and the promise shall not fail — there 
will be an abundant harvest. If you do not reap it, 
others will, but your reward will not be lessened. 

But, says a teacher, “what can I do with a school 
whose home influence is against me, whose parents feel 
no sympathy for me?’? We reply, you must be the 
center of attraction—the Sun of thatschool. You must 
so prepare yourself at home, that when you go into 
your school, you can make every eye sparkle, and every 
heart leap for joy at the interesting things you may 
say to them during the day’s intercourse. Illustrate 
your recitations by something relating to them, and 
which at the same time is exceedingly interesting. 
Spend ten or fifteen minutes daily, in conversation with 
your school, ora particular class, in a familiar way, 
about Natural History, Philosophy, Physiology, or 
something of the kind, and in a little time, your pupils 
will importune you to talk to them about this and that 
subject. 

, What you tell them will be sure to go home to the 
parents. Gain the affection and confidence of your 
pupils, and you have gained the friendship and respect 
of their parents. Having secured these two objects, 
you can easily accomplish more. Make your school so 
interesting, that it will be next to impossible to keep 
your pupilsat home. Make your school so interesting, 
that your pupils will tell you that it does not seem like 
going to school (for such scho:1s do exist), and you will 




















have worked out a reform which will be glory enough 
for one man, and an ample reward for your labors. We 
| are not theorizing—but giving you the results of actual 


| . 
| experience. 








Literary Notices. 

Sarratn’s Macazine.—The July number of Sartain’s 
| Magazine has been received.’ For sale by Post & Co., 
dealers in periodicals, No. 10 East Third street, and 
Sixth street, west of Plum. Terms— Three dollars in 
| advance: two copies for five dollars. 


Tue Picrortat Nationay Lisrary, for June, is before 
us. We have already given some notice of this monthly 
periodical. Judging from the table of contents, this 
number will be found useful and entertaining. It con- 
tains biographical sketches of Generals Scott and Mer- 
cer. _ For sale by Post & Co. Two dollars per annum, 
in advance. 


~~ 





What ought the Teacher to be ? 

He ought, in the first place, to be a live man. 
Those slow, sluggish mortals, who go through 
the world as ifthe gravity of the universe de- 
pended upon the gravity of their pace, are en- 
tirely unfitted for communicating truth to young 
minds. The young are naturally lively and 
quick in both physical and mental exercises,—and 
| are incapable of long-continued application :— 
| hence, the slow teacher physically tires the lear- 
ner by the length of time employed in his illus- 
‘trations, and intellectually renders himself unin- 











teresting, for the mind of the child invariably out- 
strips his own, and grasps the thought long be- 
fore his halting gait has reached it. 

In the second place, the teacher ought to be a 
careful observer of men and things. He should 
be well versed in the news of the day; and for the 
purpose of acquiring information of a general 
character, he should bea paying subscriber and 
a careful peruser of some good newspaper. Too 
many teachers know nothing outside of their 
school books and school house: and, by conse- 
quence, are much less interesting in their matter 
/and manner of communicating, than they should 
| be. He who keeps up with the times, and is a 
_careful observer of the advancement of. know- 
ledge among men, can seize upon many little in- 
cidents, and callto his. aid many interesting facts, 
with which to rivet the attention, and excite the 
thinking powers of his pupils. Much of the 
teacher’s usefulness depends upon the good im- 
pression he may make upon the minds of his pa- 
trons: for he that does not enlist their sympathy 
and codperation, cannot exert the largrst and best 
influence over his scholars. But how can the tea- 
cher who is deficient in general information, who 
looks not beyond the little sphere of his profescio- 
nal duties, make himself an interesting or instrue- 
tive companion to his patrons? 





Let the teacher, then, who may desire to impart 
instruction in a sprightly and profitable manner, 
and who may wish to sccure the influence of the 
parents of his pupils in his favor, so use the eyes 
and ears which nature’s God has given him, that 
he may ever have at his command soiething new 
and interesting, with which to arouse the attention 
of his drowsy scholats.—Clarion. 
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The Secret of Success. 

There are some men who appear born to good 
fortune, and others whose destiny seems to subject 
them to eternal disaster. The ancients represen- 
ted Fortune as a blind Goddess, because she dis- 
tributed her gifts without discrimination; and in 
more modern times, the belief has been prevalent 
that the fortunes of a man were ruled chiefly by 
the planet under which he was born. These su- 
perstitions, however ridiculous, show at least that 
the connection between merit and success is not 
very conspicuous, yet it is not therefore the less 
perpetual. To succeed in the world, is of itselfa 
proof of merit; of a vulgar kind, indeed, it may 
be, but a useful kind, notwithstanding. We grant, 
indeed, that those qualities of mind which make 
a man succeed in life, are, to a great extent, sub- 
versive of genius. Nevertheless, numerous illus- 
trious examples might be given of men of the 
highest genius being as worldly-wise as duller 
mortals. It is the pretenders to genius, rather 
than the possessor of it, who claim the largest ex- 
emption from those rules of prudence which re- 
gulate the conduct of ordinary mortals, and array 
themselves in the deformities of genius, in the 
idea that they constitute its beauties. ‘There are 
some indiscretions, we believe, to which men ofa 
vigorous fancy and keen sensibility are naturally 
heir, and for which it would be unjust to condemn 
them with vigor, as it would be to blame one of 
the cold-blooded sons of discretion for being desti- 
tute of poetic fire. Yet every deviation from 
prudence is a fault, and not to be imitated, though 
it may sometimes be excused. 

The most important element of success is 
economy; economy of money and of time. By 
economy we do not mean penuriousness, but 
merely such wholesome thrift as will disincline us 
to spend our time or money without an adequate 
return in either gain or enjoyment. An econom- 
ical application of time brings leisure and method, 
enables us to drive our business, instead of our 
business driving us. ‘There is nothing attended 
with results so disastrous, as such a miscalcula- 
tion of our time and means, and will involve us, 
in perpetual hurry and difficulty. The brightest 
talents must be iaeffective under such a pressure, 
and a life of experiments has no énd but penury. 
Our recipe for succeeding in the world, then, is 
this: “ Work much and spend little.” If this ad- 
vice is followed, success must come—unless, in- 
deed, some unwise adventure, or some accident 
against which no human foresight could provide, 
such as sickness, conflagration, or other visitations 
of Providence, should arrest the progress onward ; 
but, in the ordinary course of human affairs, suc- 
cess will ever wait upon economy, which is the 
condition by which property must be earned. 
Worldly success, however, though universally 
coveted, can only be desirable in so far as it will 
contribute to happiness very little, unless there be 
cultivated a lively benevolence toward every ani- 
mated being. ‘ Happiness,’ it has been finely 
observed, “is the proportion of the number of 








things we love, and the number of things that love 
us.” To this sentiment we most cordially sub- 
scribe, and we should wish to see it written on 
the tablet of every heart, and producing its fruits 
of charity. ‘I'he man, whatever be his fame, or 
fortune, or intelligence, who can treat lightly 
another’s woe, who is not bound to his fellow-men 
by the magic tie of sympathy, deserves, ay, and 
will obtain, the contempt of human kind. Upon 
him all the gifts of fortune are thrown away. 
Happiness he has none; his life is a dream; a 
mere lethargy, without a throb of human emotion; 
and he will descend to the grave, “unwept, un- 
honored, and unsung.” Such a fate is not to be 
envied, and let those who are intent upon success 
remember, that success is nothing without happi 

ness.—Sears’ Pictorial Magazine. 


State Normal Schools. 

Of the acts of the last Legislature, the one es- 
tablishing this institution is among the most im- 
portant. Our system of education is a good one, 
but the establishment of a school for the express 
purpose of preparing teachers for their duty, 
will give a higher tone to public instruction. 

The school is to be under the direction of a 
board of education, consisting of five members, 
three of whom are appointed by the Governor 
and Senate. The Lieut: Governor and Superin- 
tendent of Public instruction are members of the 
Board, by virtue of their office. The latter is 
Secretary of the Board. The Board will prob- 
ably meet soon for the purpose of organizing, and 
it will be their duty to locate the school “ in or 
near some village in the State.” 

Twenty-five sections of the Salt Spring Lands 
are appropriated for the support of the school. 

The Board is composed of the following gen- 
tlemen: 

Hom. Wo. M. Fenron, 

Hon. F. W. eens | Lx- Office. 
Samuet Barstow, 

Samuet Newsersy, 

Ranvotpa Mannine.—Marsh. Ex. 


The World was made for All. 

In looking at our age, I am struck immediate- 
ly with one commanding characteristic; and that 
is, the tendency of all its movements to expansion, 
to diffusion, to universality. To this Lask your 
attention. This tendency is directly opposed to 
the spirit of exclusiveness, restriction, narrowness, 
monopoly, which has prevailed in pastages. Hu- 
man action is now freer, more unconfined. All 
goods, advantages, helps, are more open to all. 
The privileged, petted individual is becoming less, 
and the human race are becoming more. The 
multitude is rising from the dust. Once we heard 
of the few, now we hear of the many; once the 
prerogatives of part, now the rights of all. We 
are looking, as never before, through the disgui- 
ses, envelopments of ranks and classes, to the com- 
mon nature which is below them; and are be- 
ginning to learn that every being who partakes 











| of it has noble powers to cultivate, solemn duties 
| to perform, inalienable rights to assert, a vast des- 
tiny to accomplish. The grand idea of humani- 
ty, of the importance of man as man, is spread- 
ing silently, but surely. Not that the worth of 
a human being is at all understood as it should 
be; but the truth is glimmering through the dark- 
ness, A faint consciousness of it has seized upon 
the public mind. Even the most abject portions 
of society are visited by some dream of a better 
| condition, for which they were designed. The 
| grand doctrine, that every human being should 
have the means of self-culture, of progress in 
knowledge and virtue, of health, comfort, and 
happiness, of exercising the powers and affections 
of a man; this is slowly taking its place, as the 
highest social truth. ‘That the world was made 
| for all, and not for a few; that society is to care 
for all; that no human being shall perish but 
through his own fault; that the great end of gov- 
ernment is to spread a shield over the rights of 
all._—T hese propositions are growing into axioms, 
and the spirit of them is coming forth in all the 
departments of life-—Dr. Channing. 








Coffee as a Disinfective. 

Coffee has been recently discovered to be one 
of the best disinfecting agents known in the 
world. The London Medical Gazette gives the 
result of numerous experiments with roasted cof- 
fee, proving that it is the most powerful means 
not only of rendering animal and vegetable ef- 
fluvia innocuous, but of actually destroying them. 
A room, in which meat in an advanced degree of 
decomposition had been kept for some time, was 
instantly deprived of all smell, on an open coffee 
roaster being carried through it, containing a 
pound of coffee newly roasted. In another room, 
exposed to the effluvium occasioned by the clear- 
| ing Out of a dungpit, so that sulphuretted hy- 
| drogen and ammonia in great quantities could be 
| chemically detected, the stench was completely 
|removed within half a minute on the employ- 
ment of three ounces of fresh roasted coffee, 
while the other parts of the house were perma- 
nently cleared of the same smell by being simply 
traversed with the coffee roaster, although the 
cleansing of the dungpit continued for several 
hours after. . 

The best mode of using the coffee as a disin- 
fectant is to dry the raw bean, pound it in a 
mortar, and then roast the powder on a moderate- 
ly heated iron plate, until it assumes a dark 
brown tint, when it is ready for use. Then 








sprinkle it in sinks or cesspools, or lay it on a 
plate in the room which you wish to have puri- 
fied. Coffee acid or coffee oil acts more readily 
in minute quantities. 





ka=- I have been made to feel there is no or- 
atory like that which has heaven for its roof, 
and no teaching like that teaching of the Spirit 
which created, and still overshadwow the world 
with its infinite wing. — William Howitt. 
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Think. 
Thought engenders thought. Place one idea 
upon paper—another will follow it, and still an- 
other until you have written a page. You can- 
not fathom your mind—There is a well of 
thought there which has no bottom. The more 
you draw from it, the more clear and fruitful it 
will be. If you neglect to think yourself, and 
use other people’s thoughts—giving them utter- 
ance only—you will never know what you are 
capable of. At first your ideas may come out in 
lumps—homely and shapeless—but no matter, 
time and perseverance will arrrange and poiish 
them. Learn to think, and you will soon learn 
to write—the more you think, the better will you 
express your ideas. 





A Nose Boy.—A boy was once tempted by 
some of his companions to pluck ripe cherries 
from a tree which his father had forbidden him 
to touch. 
of his companions, “for if your father should 
find out that you had taken then, he is so kind he 
would not hurt you.”” “That is the very reason,” 
replied the boy, “why I would not touch them. 
It is true my father would not hurt me; yet my 
disobedience I know would hurt my father, and 
that would be worse to me than anything else.” 
A boy who grows up with such principles, would 
be a man in the best sense of the word. It be- 
trays a regard for rectitude that would render 
him trustworthy under every trial. 





A Goop Wire.—A friend of ours; who has 
been spending a few weeks in the country, and 
who has visited some of the private dwellings of 
the rustic inhabitants, tells of a singular old man 
who lives near Brookfield. He is somewhat 
noted for his odd expressions. He was one day 
visited by a small party of ladies and gentlemen 
who went to hear his talk. “Now young gen- 
tlemen,”’ said he, “ 1 will give you some directions 
how to tell a good wife. A good wife will be 
like three things, and she will no¢ be like them. 
She will be like the snail who stays at home, 
and she will not be like the snail who carries all 
it has on its back. She will be like the echo, 
that speaks when spoken to, and she will not be 
like the echo, always to have the last word. 
She will be like the town clock, that speaks at the 
right time, and she will not be like the town 
clock, heard all over town !’’ 





Ba The ground of a man’s culture lies in his 
Narvrg, not in his calling, His powers are to 
be unfolded on account of their inherent dignity, 
not their outward education. He is to be edu- 
cated, because he is a man, not because he is 
to make shoes, nails, and pins.—Channing. 





Cuttpnood.— Happy child! Thy cradle is 
to thee like infinite space. Become a man, 
and the great world will be too narrow for thee. 

Schiller. 


“ You need not be afraid,” said one || 


A Beautiful Legend. 


the following story. The subject of the dis- 
course is “ rest:’” 


| and his brethren, the seven pillars of wisdom, sat 
in the Court of the Temple on feastday disputing 
about rest. One said that it was to have attained 
| sufficient wealth, yet without sin. The second, 

that it was fame and the praise of allmen. The 
‘third, that it consisted only in a happy home. 
|The fifth, that it must be in the old age of one 

who is very rich, very powerful, very famous, 
| surrounded by children and children’s children. 
| The sixth, said that all these were vain unless a 
| man keep all the ritual Jaw of Moses. And 
| Rabbi Judah, the venerable, thé tallest of the bro- 
thers, said, ‘Ye have spoken wisely, but one thing 
more is necessary. He only can find rest, who 

to all these things addeth this, that he keepeth 
| the tradition of the elders.’ 

“There sat in the Court a fair-haired boy, 
playing with the lilies in his lap, and hearing the 
talk, dropped them with astonishment from his 
hands and looked up—that boy of twelve—and 
said, Nay, nay, fathers, he only loveth rest, who 
loveth his brother as himself, and God with his 
whole heart and soul! He is greater than fame 
and wealth and power, happier than a happy 
home, happy without it, better than honored age, 
he is a law to himself, and above all to tradition. 
The doctors were astonished. They said, when 
Christ cometh shall he tell us greater things? 
And they thanked God, for they said the old men 
are not always wise, yet, God be praised that out 
of the mouth of this young suckling has His 
praise become perfect.” 








Curiosities or THE Eartu.—At the city of 
Modena, in Italy, and about four miles around it, 
wherever it is dug, whenever the workmen ar- 
rive at the distance of sixty-three feet, they come 
to a bed of chalk, which they bore with an augur 
five feet deep. They then withdraw from the pit 
before the augur is removed, and, upon its ex- 
traction, the water bursts up through aperature 
with great violence, and quickly fills this new 
made well, which continues full and is affected 
neither by the rains or by the droughts. But that 
which is most remarkable in this operation is the 
layers of the earth as we descend. At the 
depth of fourteen feet are found the ruins of an 
ancient city, paved streets .houses, floors, and dif- 
ferent pieces of mosaic. Under this is found a 
soft, oozy earth, made up of vegetables; and at 
‘twenty-six feet deep large trees entire, such as 
walnut trees, with the walnuts still sticking on 
the stem, and their leaves and branches in perfect 
preservation. At twenty-eight feet deep a sof 
chalk is found, mixed with a vast quantity of shells, 
and this bed is eleven feet thick. Under this, ve- 
getables are found again with leaves and branches 
of trees as before, and thus alternately chalk and 








vegetable earth, to the depth of sixty-three feet. 


We find in a late sermon of Theodore Parker, 


| gle iota to the explanation of his purposes. 
“They tell a story that one day Rabbi Judah || 


Incomprehensibility of God. 

All the discoveries of modern science serve to 
exalt the Deity; but they do not contribute a sin- 
They 
make Him greater, but they do not make Him 
more comprehensible. He is more shrouded in 
the mystery than ever. ‘It is not Himself whom 
we see, it is his workmanship ; and every new ad- 
dition to its grandeur and to its variety, which 
philosophy opens to our contemplation, throws 
our understanding to a greater distance than be- 
fore, from the mind and conception of the sublime 





Architect. Instead of the God of a single world, 
| we now see Him presiding, in all the majesty of 
| his high attributes, over a mighty range of innu- 

merable systems. To our little eye he is wrap- 
ped in more awful mysteriousness; and every 
new glimpse which astronomy gives us of the uni- 
verse, magnifies, to the apprehension of our mind, 
that impassable barrier which stands between the 
counsel of his Sovereign and those fugitive beings 
who trust their evanescent hour in the humblest 
of its mansions. If this invisible Being would 
only break that mysterious silence in which He 
has wrapped Himself, we feel that a single word 
from his mouth would be worth a world of dark- 
ling speculations. Every newtriumph which the 
mind of man achieves in the field of discovery, 
binds us more firmly to onr Bible; and by the 
very proportion in which philosophy multiples 
the wonders of God, do we prize that book, on 
which the evidence of history has stamped the 
character of his authentic communication. 

Dr. Chalmers. 





Great Men. 

One of the chief characteristics of a truly great 
man is, his refusal to be entirely molded into 
the form of the society in which he lives, and his 
striking out bold and original paths of his own. 
He stamps his own mind on the age in which he 
lives, He often fights with and controls circum- 
stances, rises in spite of the dead weight pressing 
him down. Indeed, it would seem that when the 
Almighty intrusted great faculties to any man, he 
| placed him in adverse circumstances, in order 
| that the majesty and might of those powers might 
be better exhibited by their fierce struggles with 
outward foes. A great man, it is true, must ex- 
press, to a certain extent, the idea or spirit of his 
age, but he guides even when he obeys it. Ge- 
nius sets up the standard of revolt against old 
opinions, and thousands who before were vacil- 
lating then flock to it. Great minds perceive 
with clearness those ideas of progress which 
small minds perceive indistinctly. Hence the 
enthusiasm so common to many great men. 
They feel so perfectly assured of the truth of 
their opinions, that they go right onward in their 
course, sustained by an unwavering faith, and 
with none of those doubts and fears common to 
indistinct perception, Your truly great man, too, 
is energetic ; he uses his own will, and is not to 




















be shaken from his purpose. 
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Mathematical Department. 
Question, sy Tnomas-Lunp.—A shopkeeper, 
who was a bad bookkeeper, knows neither the 
weight nor the first cost of an article which he 
had purchased. He only recollects that if he | 


had sold the whole at $1.50 per Ib., he would | 


have gained $5 by it; and if he had sold it | 





at $1.10 per lb., he would have lost $15 by it. |, 


What was the weight and first cost of the article? 


Sotution, sy Wm. H. Nortra.—Let z= the } 


number of lbs. purchased, and y = the price per || 


lb. or first cost. 
Then zy = the first cost. 


3a 
@ = the price must sell for to gain $5. 


lla 


io = the price must sell for to lose $15. 


3 
Then, - —zy=5 dollars gain (1). 


llz 


And zy—7p =15 dollars loss (2). 


2 
5 =20, by adding these equations together. 


Hence z=50 lbs., the weight. 

And y=$1.40, price per Ib, or first cost. 

ANALytIcaL Sotution, By Mrs. Woops —The 
difference between gaining $5 and losing $15, is 

20. The differences between the prices of sell- 
ing to gain $5 and selling to lose $15, is 40 cts. 
per lb. At 40 cents per lb. $20 will buy 50 Ibs., 
the required weight. And if by selling at $1.50 
per Ib. he gains $5, on one pound he gains 10 
cents; hence $1.50 minus 10 cents leaves $1.40 
for the first cost. 

Correct algebraical solutions were furnished 
by E. 8. Brown, Imri Kelly, Wm. Baughman, 
Ezra A. Martin, Wm. K. Leonard, Alanson 
Carrell, John Markel, and J. D. Low. The ques- 
tion was solved by analysis by R. W. MeFar- 
land, Wm. K. Leonard, E. 8. Brown, Ezra G. 
Martin, and J. D. Low. 


MaraematicaL Question, py Scoris.—It was 
observed that a cylindrical tub, whose length was 
just double the diameter, held ten gallons more 
when full, than when inclined in an angle of forty 
degrees from the perpendicular. The dimensions 
and capacity of the vessel are required, a gallon 
being supposed to contain 231 cubic inches. 


Question proposep By Wm. II. Norta.—A 
schoolmaster was hired for one month upon these 
conditions, that if he had 20 scholars, he was to 
have $25; and if he had 30 scholars, he was to 


have $30. It so happened that he had 29 | 


scholars; what were his wages? 

Mr. N. says that it is stated the answer is 
$29.725. He wishes the question submitted to 
the readers of the School Friend, as he is not 
satisfied with any solution he has yet scen. 


Solutions to these questions will be acknow- 
ledged in the September number of the School 
Friend. 
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Exrianation.—The Ist column contains the day of 
the month; the 2d the minimum or least hight of the 
thermometer, during the twenty-four hours Neghaning 
with the dawn of each day; the 3d the maximum, or 
greatest hight during the same period; the 4th the 
mean or average temperature of the day, reckoning 
from sunrise to sunrise; the 5th the mean hight of the 
barometer, corrected for capillarity, and reduced to the 
temperature of freezing water. In estimating the force 
of the wind, 0 denotescalm, 1 a gentle breeze, 2 a strong 
breeze, 3 a light wind, 4a strong wind, and 5 a storm. 
In estimating the clearness of the sky, 10 denotes en- 
tire clearness, or that which is nearly so, and the other 
figures, from 0 to 10, the corresponding proportions of 
clearness. The other columns need no explanation. 


SUMMARY— 


Least hight of Thermometer, 45 deg. 
Greatest hight of do 87 
Monthly range of do 42 
Least daily variation of do 6 
Greatest daily variation of do 34 
Mean temperature of month, 60.9 

do do at sunrise, 55.7 

do do at 2P. M. 75. 
Coldest day, March 3d. 
Mean temperature of coldest day, 367 
Warwest day, March 14th. 
Mean temp. of warmest day, 74.5 
Minimum hight of Barometer, 28.972 inches 
Maximum do do 29.589 do 
Range of do 617 do 
Mean hight of 29.243 do 


° 
No. of days of rain and snow, 4. 
Perpendicular depth of rain and melted snow, 8.65 in. 


WEATHER.—Clear and fair, eleven days; variable 18 
days—cloudy, 2 days. 


Winp.—N. 3 days: N. E. 53 days; E. 2 days; S. 1 day; 
S. W. 84 days; W.8 days; N. W. 2% days. 


Memoranpa.—Ist morning wet and unpleasant, P. M. 
fair and pleasant; 2d, fair and pleasant: 3d, warm and va- 
rilable; 4th, wam, showery evening; 5th, heavy shower 12 
to 1 P. M. heavy rain 9 te 10 P. M.: 6th, warm and va ia- 
ble, light shower 11 A. M., 7th. warm rain 9 P. M. and 
latter part of night; 8th to 12th, pleasant and variable; 12th 
very variable, storm of rain and hail the latter part of night; 
13th, light shower 14 to 2 P, M; 14th to 18th, variable; 18th 
to 2st, fair; 21st and 22d, variable and showery; 23d to 











| 

| 26th, fair, variable and cold; 26th, pleasant and fair, shower 
| in night; 27th, variable; 28th, nearly cloudy, drizzly and 
| showory; 29th, variable, with sprinkle of rain; 30th and 


| 31st, fair and pleasant. 

OxssErvaTions.—The weather during the month has not 
| presented any feature worthy of special notice. The mean 
| temperature is very nearly that of the average mean of May 
| for the last 15 years, while the quantity of rain is about one 
| fifth less than the average amount. On the whole, the 
| character of the weather has not been unfriendly either to 
| health or to the progress of vegetation. 


| Sprinc. —In meteorological reckoning, spring in- 
| cludes the period from March Ist to May Ist. The average 
| mean temperature of this period for the last fifteen years, 
| is 53°93; the mean temperature of the spring of 1849, is 
5434; being nearly the same as the average. The mean 
quantity of rain in the spring for 15 years, is 11.94 inches; 
the whole quantity of rain in the spring of 1849, is 11.95 
inches, almost exactly the same as the average. 


From the United States Journal. 
Excelsior. 
Scorned be the heart disappointment embitters ; 

Base be the soul for a moment enchained ; 
Power is within thee to burst the strong fetters, 

And mount to a hight yet by mortal ungained. 
More fragrant the balm when its branches are shaken, 
Sweeter the lyre notes the winged breezes waken ; 
The steel on the flintstone is carelessly hurled, 

But the blaze which upspringeth illamines the world. 





Fix not thine eyes on the dark cloud above thee, 
Think of the pure sky and sunlight beyond; 

Let not the toil of the journey unnerve thee; 
Though seldom ’tis trod, yet the path may be found. 

Upward !—the dart may unerringly fly 

At the eagle which swerves from his course toward 

the sky ; 
Down the deep glen may the wild torrent pour; 
Amid the sweet valleys, the fierce tempests roar. 


Let not the loud-sounding billows alarm thee; 
View the dark gulf with a heart void of fear; 

Only the syren-tongued pleasure may harm thee, 
Only the anchor-hold prove insecure. 

Venture !—the reef lies nearest the shore; 

Far out to the sea dies the deafening roar; 

The torrent and wave meet in fearful commotion, 

But calm is their flow when they blend in mid ocean. 


It is valueless !—all which we strive not to gain,— 
But priceless !— the guerdon of labor and sorrow, 
Then not what thou hast, but what thou wouldst 
win; 
Not the toil of today,—but the prize. of tomor- 
row. 
Onward ! — the mountain stream swells as it flows. 
As higher the sun rises the brighter it grows; 
The proud tree on the wing of the wind may be 
borne, 
But the roots which strike deepest are the last up- 
torn. 


‘« E-zeelsior 1” — grave on thy sword furbished 
bright — 
In letters of fire, and the foeman shall quail; 
Let it blaze like a star on the brow of the night— 
From the folds of thy banner flung wide to the 
e. 
Look up! when no cloud hangs its dark mantle o’er 
thee; 
Rest ! when no hight rears its summit before thee; 
Wreaths for the victor, when battle is won ! 
A smile from thy God, when life’s labor is done ! 
SOPHRON. 





Exeter, New Hampshire. 
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The Lion’s Leap. 

Once when I was traveling in Nemaqua 
Land, I observed a spot which was imprinted 
with at least twenty spoors of the lion’s paw; and 
as I pointed them out, a Nemaqua chief told me 
that a lion had been practicing his leap. On de- 
manding an explanation, he said, that if a lion 
sprang at an animal, and missed it by leaping 
short, he would always go back to where he 
sprang from and practice the leap, so as to be 
successful on another occasion; and he then re- 
lated to me the following anecdote, stating that 
he was an eyewitness to the incident: 

I was passing near the end of a craggy bill 
from which jutted out a smooth rock, of from ten 
to twelve feet high, when I perceived a number 
of zebras galloping round it, which they were ob- 
liged to do, as the rock beyond was quite steep. 
A lion was creeping toward the rock to catch the 
male zebra which brought up the rear of the herd. 
The lion sprang and missed his mark; he fell 
short, with only his head over the edge of the 
rock, and the zebra galloped away, switching his 
tail in the air. 


a second and third time, until he succeeded. 
During this, two more lions came up and joined 
the first lion. They seemed to be talking, for 
they roared a great deal to each other; and then 
the first lion led them round the rock again and 
again. He then made another grand leap, to show 
what he and they must do another time. The 
chief added, they evidently were talking to each 


other, although they talked loud enough, but I || 
thought it was as well to be off, or they might 


have some talk about me.—Captain Marryatt’s 
Scenes in Africa. 


Distinguished Men always Hardworkers. 

“When we read the lives of distinguished men 
in any department, we find them almost always 
celebrated for the amount of labor they could 
perform. Demosthenes, Julius Caesar, Henry 
the Fourth of France, Lord Bacon, Sir Isaac 
Newton, Franklin, Washington, Napoleon,—dif- 
ferent as they were in their intellectual and mor- 
al qualities ; were all renowned as hard workers. 
We read how many days they could support the 
fatigues of a march; how early they rose ; how 
late they watched ; how many hours they spent in 
the field, in the cabinet, in the court; how many 
secretaries they kept employed, in short, how 
hard they worked.” 

Let no youth flatter himself that he can suc- 
ceed in any undertaking, or eminence in any em- 
ployment, without patience, toil, and persevering 
labor, 








Bes Education of some kind is unavoidable. 
We must choose, therefore, between the casual 
education of circumstances, which is bad, and 
the formal tuition of teachers and parents, which 
may, and should, be good.— Potter. 





Although the object of his pur- || 
suit was gone, the lion tried the leap on the rock |, 


| LicuT From THE OysteR.—Open an oyster, 
| retain the liquor in the lower or deep shell, 
'and if viewed through a microscope, it will 
be found to contain multitudes of small oys- 
ters, covered with shells, and swimming nim- 
| bly about; one hundred and twenty of which in 





| a row would extend but one inch. Beside these 
_ young oysters, the liquor contains a variety of 
| animalcule, and myriads of three distinct spe- 
cies of worms, which shine in the dark like 
'glowworms. Sometimes their light resembles a 
bluish star about the center of the shell, which 
_ will be beautifully luminous in a dark room. 





Kas The greatest man, is he who chooses the 
| right with invincible resolution, who resists the 
| sorest temptations from within and without, who 
‘bears the heaviest burdens cheerfully, who is 
calmest in storms and most fearless under me- 
‘nace and frowns, whose reliance on truth, on vir- 
tue, on God, is most unfaltering.—Channing. 











TO TEACHERS AND CONTROLLERS OF 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


A NEW COMMON-SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 


GRIGG, ELLIOT & CO.. No. 14 North Fourth Street 
Philadelphia, have just published 


MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 
For the use of Schools, Academies, etc.. 
On a new plan, by which the acquisition of Geopraphical 
| knowledge is greatly facilitated. 
Illustrated with Maps and numerous Engravings, 4to, 
BY R_ M. SMITH, 
Principal of Warrenton Academy. 
| Teachers and others interested in the cause of Educa- 
| tion, are particularly invited to.examine this work. 
GRIGG, ELLIOT & CO., 
No. 14 North Fourth street. 


They have also lately published 


THE AMERICAN MANUAL; 

A Commentary on the Constitution of the United States 
of North Amervca—W ith Questions, Definitions, and Mar- 
ginal Exercises—Adapted to the use of Schools; 1 v. 12mo. 

BY J. BARTLETT BURLEIGH, A. M. 


ALSO, THE 
METAMORPHOSES OF PUBLIUS OVIDIUS NASO. 


Elucidated by an Analysis and Explanation of the Fables ; 
‘Together with English Notes, and illustroted by Pictorial 
£mbellishments—with a Clavisgiving the meaning of all 
the words with critical exactness. In 1 vol. 8vo. 
BY N. C BROOKS. A. M., 
Professor of the Greek and Latin languages, and Princi- 
pal of the Latin High School, Baltimore. 


_ EDDY'S CELEBRATED 
PRINTING INK. 


The subscribers, agents for the sale of the above well- 
known printing ink, have just received from the manufac- 
tory, in New York, an assortment of the varjous qualities, 
and now offer at much reduced prices: 


News Ink, - - = + 25 cts. per lb. 
Book Ink, No. 4,- - - - 40 “ # « 
Book Ink, No. 3, - - - 50 « « 
Book Ink, No. 4 - - - 75 « & « 


This Ink is acknowledged zy many of our very best 
printers, to be unequalled in miny respects by any other 
egee Ink made. The only castacle to its very exten- 
sive sale heretofore has been the very high prices charged 
for it. The great reduction now made renders it, is is be- 
ieved, more economical to the consumer than any other 
ink. We invite those who have never used this Ink, to 
give it a trial, feeling confident that it will give entire sat- 
isfaction. 

Orders, accompanied by the cash, will be promptly at- 
tended to. The ink is put in kegs of ‘from 20 to 50 Ibs. 

: W. B. SMITH & CO., 
58 Main st., Cincinnti. 









































fas‘ How strange it is,’ said a lady, ‘that 
fashionable parties should be called routs! Why, 
rout formerly signified the defeat of an army ; 
and when all the soldiers were put to flight or 
the sword, they were said to be routed. This 
title has some propriety, too; for at these meet- 
ings whole families aré routed out of house and 
home.”” 








—»— 
CROZET’S ARITHMETIC, 


N ARITHMETIC for Colleges and Schools, by Clau- 
A dius Crozet, Principal of the Richmond Acadeiny, late 
State Engineer of Virginia, and formerly Professor of En- 
gineering at West Point. Price 37% cts. 

Published and for sale by A. MORRIS, | 
Successor to Drinker & Morris. 


TESTIMONIALS. 

Attention is requested to the following notice of the 
work, from the author of Peter Parley: 

CrozET's ARITHMETIC.—It is an excellent book, possess- 
ing the usual advantages of our school arithmetics, which 
teach the practice of the art, to which is here added its 
philosophy, very happily methodized and presented to the 
student. It is calculated, not merely to teach what is usu- 
ally Jaid down in a book of arithmetic, but to set the rea- 
soning faculties at work, and furnish the mental machinery 
with a motive-power which will render it efficient in its ap- 
plication to other subjects. It is evidently the production 
of athorough scholar in mathematics, who, in the far ad- 
vances he has made, has not forgotten the difficulties of that 
“steep ascent” by which he climbed to knowledge. His 
sympathy for the pupil, and his understanding of his capac- 
ity, enable him to teach with facility what would have been 
impossible to one destitute ofthese qualifications. 

S. G. GOODRICH. 


From the American Courier. 

The leading peculiarity of the book is the introduction 
of reasoning, to a greater extent than it has been customary 
in works on arithmetic, There is nothing empirical in the 
book. The whole logical process of the science of numbers 
is exhibited with conciseness and perspicuity, and is made 
the basis, in each case, of the practical rules which follow. 
The study of arithmetic, in the manner here taught, must 
be an excellent preparation for the study of algebra. The 
author has made, also, some valuable corrections inthe vul- 
gar nomenclature, and introduces some improvements in the 
common processes of arithmetic. In the matter of innova- 
tion, however, he has exercised a commendable degree of 
caution. _ 

From the Southern Journal of Education. 

The four fundamental rules are more faithfully discussed 
than in any work we are acquainted with. The same is 
true in regard to decimal and vulgar fractions. We cordi- 
ally recommend the work to the consideration of teachers, 
and advise them to obtain a copy for their own examina- 
tion. . They will be amply repaid for their trouble and ex- 
pense in the perusal of its pages, so much more attractive 
than those of common authorities, which usually consist of 
rules, printed in italics, followed by examples for practice 
in solid phalanx. -- 

Crozet’s Arithmetic meets my approbation, and I most 
respectfully recommend its use in our district free schools. 

LEROY G. EDWARDS, 
President of Schoo! Commissioners for Norfolk cy. 


BETHANY CoLLEGE, 23d Feb. 1849. 

{ have examined an Arithmetic for Colleges and Schools, 
by Professor C. Crozet. Those who wish to develop and 
train the reasoning powers, to impart a thorough knowledge 
of arithmetic, and to make the step from arithmetic to alge- 
bra as easy as possible, would do well to adopt this book. 


JAMES P. MASON, A. M., Prof. Math. 


RICHMOND ACADEMY, Dec. 7, 1848. 
Among the numerous publications upon arithmeti®, Cro- 
zet’s Arithmetic for Colleges and Schools ig, in many re- 
spects, unique in interest and value. It contains much that 
is new, both in matter and method, Its elucidations are 
profoundly, but clearly scientific; exhibiting, in a manner 
unsurpassed by any other with which we are acquainted, the 
various powers and relations of numbers, and admirably 
preparing the student to enter upon the higher branches of 
mathematics, or to seize upon the shortest methods of dis- 
patching the calculations of ordinary business. 
WM. BURKE, 
STEPHEN TAYLOR. 


ANDERSON SEMINARY, Nov. 10, 1848. 

After as thorough an examination as my time would 
allow, I think that Crozet’s Arithmetic is the best that has 
yet appeased. 

Its clear, brief, and satisfactory inductions,—its compre- 
hension, within a small spare, of all that really belongs to 
arithmetic,—give this little book claims beyond any other 
that I am acquainted with. JOHN b. KEILEY. 
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HUNTINGTON & SAVAGE, 


Publishers, Booksellers, and Stationers, 
216 PEARL STREET, 


NEW YORK, 





Publish some of the best and most salable School Books 
now in use in the United States, among which are— 


GEOGRAPHY OF THE HEAVENS, and Class Book 
of Astronomy, | vol. 18my,, accompanied by a Celestial 
Atlas. Imperial 4to. B##®. H. Burritt, A. M, with 
an Introduction by THoMAs Dick, LL. D. 


MITCHELL’S BURRITT’S GEOGRAPHY OF THE 
HEAVENS.—Being Burritt’s Geography of the Heav- 
ens, revised and improved by Prof. O. M. Mitciell, Di- 
rector of the Cincinnati Observatory, accompanied by a 
new Atlas, medium quarto, comprising 27 Star Charts; 
showing the relative magnitudes, distances, and positions 
of all the stars, down to the 6th magnitude, inclusive ; 
also, the principal Nebula, Nebulous Stars, Double and 
Multiple Stars; together with the telescopic appearance 
of some of the most remarkable objects in the Heavens. 


THE NATIONAL GEOGRAPHY, Illustrated by sixty 
colored stylographic maps, and 220 beautiful ——- 
accompanied by a Globe Map, on a new plan. 1 volume 
medium 4to. 


PETER PARLEY’S NEW GEOGRAPHY FOR BE- 
GINNERS. (Colored Maps and Stiff Covers.) 


GOODRICH’S PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE U. 8. 
“ PICTORIAL HISTORY OF FRANCE, 


« PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
“ PICTORI\L HISTORY OF GREECE. 
“ PICLORIAL HISTORY OF ROME, 


Just published. 


This series of School Histories is acknowledged to be 
the best in use; and they have been extensively introduced 
into the Schools of our country. 


MRS. LINCOLN’S BOTANY. New Edition, enlarged. 
1 vol. 12mo. 
PHELPS’S CHEMISTRY. New Edition. 1 vol. 12mo. 


do. NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. New Edition. 
1 vol. 12mo. 
do. BOTANY FOR BEGINNERS. An Intro- 


duction to Mrs. Lincolo’s Botany, for the 
use of Common Schools. 1 vol. 18mo. 


do. CHEMISTRY FOR BEGINNERS; designed 
for Common Schools. 1 vol. 18mo 


do. NATURAL PHILOSOPHY FOR BEGIN- 
NERS. Same size. 


do, GEOLOGY. 


KAMES’S ELEMENTS OF CRITICISM. By AnRAHAM 
Mitts, A. M. 1 vol. royal 12mo. 


WEBSTER'S DICTIONARY. Untversrry EpIrion, in 
1 vol. royal duodecimo. 


WEBSTER’'S HIGH SCHOOL PRONOUNCING DIC- 
TIO 


NARY. 1 vol, 12mo. New edition 
revised. 

“ PRIMARY SCHOOL PRONOUNCING 
DICTIONARY, New Edition revised. 
l6mo. square. 

“ DICTIONARY. Pocket Edition,- 32mo. 
emb'd plain. 

“ DICTIONARY. Pocket Edition 32mo. 
emb’d gilt. 


The above Dictionaries are more generally used than any 
other kind, and as they are now from new stereotype plates, 
conforming to Dr. Webster's standard work, by Professor 
Goodrjch, the Publishers anticipate a large increase of 
sales. 


PINNEY’S FIRST BOOK IN FRENCH, 1 vol. 18mo. 


This buok is more simple and easy for beginners than any 
heretofore published in the New Method, and is designed 
to precede Mr. Pinney’s large work. 


PINNEY’S FIRST BOOK IN FRENCH, with a Key. 

THE PRACTICAL FRENCH TEACHER; or a new 
method of learning to read, write, and speak the French. 
By Norman Pinney, A. M. 1 vol. 12mo. 


KEY TO THE PRACTICAL FRENCH TEACHER. 


A PRACTICAL GRAMMAR OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. By Epwarp Ha4AzeEn, author of the 
Spelier and Definer, 


ASTRONOMICAL MAPS. By H. Mattison, 16 Nos 
cloth backs and rollers, with tase and book. 


ASTRONOMICAL MAPS on heavy paper and rollers. 
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To Teachers of Algebra. 


VALUABLE OPINIONS. 


Bethany College, Nov., 1848. 
Ray's Auecesra, Part First, is the best book 
for Common Schools and Academies, that I have 
seen. JAMES P. MASON, A. M., 
Professor ot Mathematics. 


From Mr. Chase, Principal of Mt. Carmel Academy. 

I have made a careful examination of Prof. 
Ray’s Algebra, Part First, and I am compelled to 
say that, although expecting from his pen on ad- 
mirable treatise on the subject, it far exceeds my 
highest expectations. I believe that it ought to 
take the precedence of all others now in use. 

G. A. CHASE. 


From M_ M_. Campte?t, Prof, in Indiana Stace Untoerstty. 

** * The present work [Ray’s Algebra] is 
characterized by great plainness and a progressive 
and most gradual advancement from simple arith- 
metic to the higher, though not the highest, de- 
partment of Algebra. I was especially pleased 
with the gradual and easy transition from numer- 
al to literal equations, and from particular to gen- 
eral problems. Just here many a young algebra- 
ist fails and gives up in despair. But few, me- 
thinks, need do so now, with such a work as this. 
Another excellence of the work is its careful and 
accurate definitions. 


M. M. CAMPBELL. 


RAY’S ALGEBRA, complete in one vol- 
ume, in good leather binding, is sold at the 
VERY LOW price of $4,50 per dozen—50 
cents retail. Published by W. B.Smiru & Co., 
58 Main street, Cincinnati; and by Crarx, 
Austin & Co., 205 Broadway, New York City. 





ASTRONOMY! 
JUST PUBLISHED, 
THE FIFTH EDITION OF MATTISON’S 
ELEMENTARY ASTRONOMY, 


For Academies and Schools, illustrated by numerous orig- 
inal Engravings, and adapted to use either with or without 
the author’s Large Maps. Large 18mo. 240 pages with 
Questions and a Glossary. One of the most comprehen- 
sive and splendidly illustrated volumes upon Astronomy 
that has ever been published in the United States. Price 
50 cents. 
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RutGer’s Femate [nsritute, N. York, Jan. 7, 1849 
The undersigned take pleasure in saying that the ELE- 
MENTARY AsTRONOMY, by H. Mattison, has now been in 
use in this Institution, over two years; and is esteemed 
as decidedly the most valuable work of its class we have 


ever used. 
ISAAC FERRIS, Pres. of Board of Trustees 
of Rutger’s Female Institute. 
CHAS, E. WEST, Principal. 
JANE R. BULKLEY, Teacher Ist Dep't, 


The undersigned, Teachers of New York City, have 
given the most substantial proof of their high appreciation 
of this work, by introducing it into the respective schools 
under their supervision. 


SENECA DURAND, Principal Ward School, No. 5 


DANIEL HAYNES, o 21. 
SAMUEL F JOHN, =“ ™ ee 
WM. C. KIBBE, “ “ “ “ 49, 
JOHN J. DOAN, bs “ “ “« 2. 
J. PATTERSON, “ Pub “ “« 4, 


JAS. L. M, ELLIGOTT, Mechanics Society School. 
S. CHASE, Principal Wesleyan Institute, Newark, N.J. 
(> TEACHERS are particularly requested to examine 
his work, before they introduce any other into their 
Schools. 
Published and for sale by 


H. W DERBY & CO, Cincinnati. 
HUNTINGTON & SAVAGE, New York. 











FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


WORKS OF THOMAS DICK, LL. D. 
ONLY COMPLETE EDITION. 


THE works of Thomas Dick, LL. D., illustrated by wood 
cuts representing more that 500 different objects, and em- 
bellished by a portrait of the author, from a fine engraving 
on steel ; 10 vols. 12mo, muslin extra, or sheep binding. 

The works embraced in this edition are as follows :— 


Vol. 1—THE PHILOSOPHY OF A FUTURE STATE. 


Vol 2—THE CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHER; or, The 
Connection of Science and Philosophy with Religion.— 
From the eighth London edition; revised, corrected and 
greatly enlarged. 


Vol. 3—THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION; or, An 
Illustration of the Moral Laws of the Universe. 


Vol.4.—ON THE IMPROVEMENT OF SOCIETY 
BY THE DIFFUSION OF KNOWLEDGE; or, An 
{Hastration of the advantages which would result from a 
more general dissemination of rational and scientific infor- 
mation among ail ranks. 


Vol. 5.—ON THE MENTAL ILLUMINATION AND 
MORAL IMPROVEMENT OF MANKIND; or An In- 
quiry into the means by which a general diffusion of know- 
ledge and moral principle may be promoted. 


Vol. 6.—AN ESSAY ON THE SIN AND THE EVILS 
OF COVETOUSNESS, and the happy effects which 
would flow from a spirit of christian beneficence. I[]lustra- 
ted by a variety of facts, selected from sacred and civil 
history, and other documents. 


Vol. 7—CELESTIAL SCENERY; or, The Wonders 
of the Planetary System Displayed, Illustrating the Perfec- 
tions of Deity and a Plurality of Worlds. 


_ Vol. 8.—THE SIDEREAL HEAVENS, and other ob- 
jects connected with Astronomy, as Illustrative of the 
Character of the Deity and of an infinity of Worlds. 


Vol.9.—THE PRACTICAL ASTRONOMER, com- 
prising Illustrations of Light and Colors; practical de- 
scriptions of all kinds of telescopes; the use of the Equa- 
torial, Transit, Circular, and other Astronomical ingtru- 
ments; a particular account of the Earl of Rosse’s Large 
Telescopes, and other topics connected with Astronomy. 


Vol. 10—ON THE SOLAR SYSTEM; AND ON 
THE ATMOSPHERE AND ATMOSPHERICAL PHE- 
NOMENA. ‘ 

The above vol , containing about 3700 duodecimo 
pages of reading matter with the same illustrations as above” 
named, and the 10 vols. bound in 5 vols., half muslin bind 
ing, are offered for sale at the very reduced price of 

$3 25 PER COPY. 
aud in 4 vols. sheep binding, at $3 75 percopy. 

The vast fund of useful knowledge contained in the wn- 
tings of Dr. Dick, together with the high-toned morality 
and religious feeling ervading them all, justly entitle them 
toa place in every School Library. For which purpose, 
THE CONVENIENT SIZ OF THE VOLUMES, 
AND THE LEGIBLE CHARACTER OF THE TYPE 
OF THIS EDITION, render it peculiarly well fitted. 

Published and for sale by 

E. C. & J. BIDDLE, Philadelphia. 

BRADLEY & ANTHONY, H. W. DERBY & CO., and 

J. F. DESILVER, Cincinnati. 
CUSHING & BRO, Baltimore. 
C. M. SAXTON, New York. 
PHILLIPS & SAMPSON, Boston. 








Also recently published and for sale as above 
A SERIES OF ETYMOLOGICAL CLASS BOOKS, 


consisting of 

1. LYND’S FIRST BOOK OF ETYMOLOGY. 

2, LYND’S CLASS BOOK OF ETYMOLOGY. 

3. OSWALD’S ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY 
WITH KEY BY PROF. LYND. 

This series of Keymologiont Class Books has been adop- 
ted, in whole or in part, for use in the Public Schools of 


Philadelphia, Baltimore, Salem : Lynn, 

Boston, roy, Cambridge, Springfield, 

N. York (Ward) Utica, Charlesto’n Fall River. 
Brooklyn Hartford, Portsmouth Poughkeepsie, & 


M’MURTRIE’S SCIENTIFIC LEXICON. A Diction- 
ary of Terms used in the various branches of the Natural 
Sciences. 


CLEVELAND’S COMPENDIUM OF ENGLISH LIT- 
ERATURE, adopted as a text book in the Normal and 
Grammar Schools of Philadelphia, the Public High Schools 
of Hartford and Providence, the Brooklyn Female Acade- 
my, Wesleyan Collegiate Institute, Cincinnati, afd in nu- 
metous other first class educational institutions, both public 
and private, throughout the Union. 
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CADY & BURGESS, 
Booksellers and Stationers, 
60 JOHN ST., NEW YORK. 


PUBLISH THE FOLLOWING 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 


SMITH’S FIRST BOOK IN GEOGRAPHY, an In- 
troductory Geography designed for children, illustrated 
with one hundred and twenty-six engravings and twenty 
maps, by Roswell C. Smith, A. M., Author of Smith’s 
Practical and Mental Arithmetic, &c. 


This work is adapted to the me est learners. Older 

upils whose time is limited, will find this work sufficient 
hee the more common purposes of life. The advantage 
claimed for this work consist in large, elegant, and open 
type,—in bold, effective and elegant cuts,—-in numerous 

lain, elegant and correct maps,—in a concise, useful and 
instructive text,—and in its adaptation to the minds of 
children. 


WORCESTER’S 
LARGE DICTIONARY. 


HE MOST COMPREHENSIVE AND ONLY AC- 

CURATE DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE, containing upwards of ONE HUNDRED 
THousanp Worps, of which the Pronunciution is clearly 

iven—-the quantity, as well as the accent, being marked. 
t embraces, also, numerous Technical and Scientific Terms, 
Phrases from Foreign Languages current in English Lite- 
rature, etc. etc. It is FREE FROM ALL INNOVA- 
TIONS IN ORTHOGRAPHY, and presents the Language 
as it is used by nine tenths of the Educated Classes of Eng- 
land and America. 

This Dictionary is used and m yovens recommended by 
the Presidents and Professors of nearly every College in 
the Northern States, and by other eminent scholars, among 
whom may be mentioned— 


Jared Sparks, L.L. D. Hon John McLean, L. L. D. 
Hon Levi Woodbury, LL D. Hon T. Frelinghuysen, L 
LD. Hon David L. Swain, LL D, Dr. Robley Dunglinson, 
Alonzo Potter, D D, L LD, Moses Stuart, D D, Edward 
Hitchcock, D D, L L D, Mark ee D D, Henry W. 
Longfellow, AiM. Benjamin Hale, DD, Heman Humphrey 
DD, Eliphalet Nott, C C, LL C, William Russell the Elo- 
cutionist, B. H. Smart, English Lexicographer. 

“I shall certainly regard it hereafter as my best author- 
ity.’"—James Kent. 





SMITH’S QUARTO OR SECOND BOOK IN GEOG- 
RAPHY.—This work is on an entire new plan; that is, a 
plan different from any one developed in our published 
treatises, but very similar to that pursued by many eminert 
Teachers in various places. The excellence of this book 
consists in its beautiful steel Maps, and concise and com- 
prehensive Text, and new and practical arrangement of 
matter. 


SMITH’S GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS.—This work 
so favorably known to the public, will form the third book 
of the series, and is designed for those who desire a more 
extended course than is contained in the foregoing books. 


ACKERMAN’S NATURAL HISTORY.— This pore. 
lar work is designed as a Reading and Recitation book. It 
is used very extensively in the first class of Select or Public 
Schools. Its style is neat, simple, and chaste; adapted to 
the comprehension of the young, and calculated to awaken 
reflection, and awaken a —_ of inquiry in the minds of 
youth, by bringing before them, in as condensed and simple 
a manner as possible, some of the most interesting portions 
of the History of the Animal Kingdom. 


INTELLECTUAL ALGEBRA, OR ORAL LESSONS 
iu Algebra for common Schools; in which all the opera- 
tions are Jimited to such small numbers as not to embar- 
rass the reasoning powers, but, on the inductive plan, to 
lead the pupil understandingly, step by step, to higher 
efforts. ‘This isa new and original plan, and is the first at- 
tempt so to simplify and illustrate this science, that it may 
be taught orally. 


KEY TO ALGEBRA, ( for Teachers only) with the 
work to all questions. 


GRADUAL LESSONS IN GRAMMAR, and SE- 
QUEL, or Guide to the Construction of the English Lan- 
guage, by the Analysis and Composition of Sentences — 
containing a clear development of the principle of Gram- 
mar, on a new plan, which will commend itself as rational, 
and philosophical, to every intelligent teacher. This book, 
so teachers say, will produce a great change in the instruc- 
tion given in this science—beginning in the right way, and 

rocee@™g, step by step, as the child's understanding leads 
im on. 


ELOCUTION MADE EASY. containing Rules and 
Selections for Declamation, and Reading with Figures — 
Illustrative of Gesture, by N. C. Claggett, A. M. 


AMERICAN EXPOSITOR, or Intellectual Definer, by 
N.C. Claggett. ° 


Superintendents, Committees, and Teachers, are re- 
quested to examine the above works. 


The above, with a general assortment of School and 
Miscellaneous books, are offered to Booksellers, Mer- 
chants, and Teachers, at the lowest market prices, for cash 
or approved credit. 


Merchants visiting New York are invited to call. 
CADY & BURGESS, 
60 John St., N. York. 


C. & B. also publish La Fever’s Modern Builder’s 
Guide, large quarto, sheep 


“It will introduce the name of its author to every library 
in our country, and place it by the side of the distinguished 
lexicographers who have preceded him.”—Judge McLean 


“I have regularly consulted it and always with increasing 
satisfaction. For convenience, accuracy, and copiousness, 
I have found it decidedly superior to any work of the kind 
that I have used.”—Dr, E. Beecher. 


City of Boston, in School Committee, 
March 28, 1848. 
“Ordered, That a copy of Worcester's large dictionary 
be furnished to each department of the schools, to be kept 
as a book of reference.” Attest, S. F. MCCLEARY, Sec’y. 


PICKERING’S GREEK LEXICON. 


1468 pp.—Price $3, 75. 

THIS Lexicon having been rewritten and greatly en- 
larged and improved by the addition of nearly fifly per 
cent. to its contents as originally published, is now one of 
the most complete and accurate Vocabularies of the Greek 
Language ; and is pronounced by competent teachers and 
professors, better adapted to the use of Colleges and Schools 
in the United States than any other Geek Lexicon. Among 
its excellencies are the following : 


1 Clear and methodical arrangement. 





2 Elaborate explanation of the meaning and use of ob- 
scure words and phrases, the anomalous particles, etc. 

3 Exact and pertinent definitions ; the law terms of the 
Attic orators being given in terms found in Kent and Black- 
stone. 


4 The insertion of the oblique dialectical forms of anom- 
alous nouns, verbs, etc. 


5 Comprehensiveness ; it being confined to no particu- 
lar class of Greek authors. 

6 Beauty of mechanical execution, and cheapness. 

“This Lexicon is in every respect an excellent one.’”— 


Prof. Felton, Cambridge. 


“The best extant for Colleges and Schools.”—Prof Rob- 
inson, New York. : 


“Decidedly the best School Dictionary we have yet seen.” 
—Literary World, 

«An honored legacy of one of the first of American 
Scholars.”"—Prof. Taylor, Andover. 

“The best Greek Lexicon in the English Language.”— 
North American Review, 

LEVERETT’S LATIN—ENGLISH and ENGLISH 
LATIN LEXICON, Compiled chiefly from the great 
Lexicon of Facciolati and Forcellini, and the German 
works of Scheller and Luenemann, extensively used in all 
leading Colleges and Academies. 

GARDNER’S LATIN DICTIONARY ; particularly 
adapted to the classics usually studied preparatory to 
a College course. 

GROVE’S GREEK AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
The only Dictionary published in this country with an 
English and Greek part. 


NEUMAN AND BARRETTI’S Spanish-English and 
English-Spanish Dictionary. 


preceded by an Italian Grammar. 
LEVERETT’S JUVENAL, Illustrated by copious notes. 





GRAGLIA'S ITALIAN DICTIONARY, in two parts, 


Published by WILKINS, CARTER & CO, Water street, 
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RAY’S ALGEBRA. 
PART FIRST. 


On the Analytical and Inductive Method of In- 
struction ; with numerous Practical Exercises. 
Designed for Common Schools and Academies. 
Complete in one volume, 12mo, of 240 pages. 
Compiled for the Eclectic Series, by Dr. Ray, 
Prof. of Mathematics in Woodward College. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 


In presenting this work to the educational public, the 
publishers confidently anticipate for it a speedy attainment 
of as great popularity as that already enjoyed by the Arith- 
metical Course of Dr. Ray. Ananalysis of Ray's Algebra 
was published in the September number of the School 
Friend. It isthe result of much labor and research, having 
been prepared with the utmost care, expressly for the 
Eclectic Educational Series. The author's experience, 
as well as eminent success, as a teacher of mathematics, 
have. it is believed, admirably fitted him for this work. 
The great favor with which it has already been received, is 
gratifying evidence of its high merits. ‘hough but four 
weeks have elapsed since its publication, the first edition is 
already nearly exhausted. 

While the work is very comprehensive, containing a 
larger amount of matter than is usual in first books in Alge- 
bra, and is printed and bound in a very neat and substantial 
manner, it is sold at one-third less price than other similar 
works. 

Teachers of Algebra will be supplied gratuitously with 
a copies for examination. A few copies have been put up in 
paper covers, so that they can he sent by mail at a small 
expense. W. B. SMITH & CO., 

School Book Publishers, 58 Main Street. 


THE NATIONAL PSALMIST, 
A New Collection of Church Music. 


By Lowell Mason and George J. Webb. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE attention of Choristers, Teachers, and all interested 
in Church Music, is respectfully invited to this, the latest 
work of these well known authors. It is the result of 
great labor and research, end is offered to Choirs, Congre- 
gations, Singing Schools and Musical Associations, as a 
work in every respect adapted to their wants. It em- 
braces— ; 

FIRST—A copious selection of the best of the old tunes, 
heretofore more or less in cOmmon use throughout the 
country, and without which no collection of church music 
would be complete. 

SECON D—A much greater amount, as well as variety, 
it is believed, of new music, furnished expressly for its pa- 
ges by distinguished foreign and American composers, than 
any similar work published in the country. 

THIRD—Many of the admirable old tunes which were 
so popular and useful in the time of the Reformation, but 
which have of late been much neglected, and are found in 
none of the numerous collections of the present day. These 
tunes are now published, not merely because they are old, 
‘* but because they are good—the very best: acknowledged 
to be so by all who have made progress in musical knowl- 
edge and taste.” 

‘OURTH—Alwmost all the popular English Chants, and 
a rich variety of Anthems and Choruses, adapted both to 
choir practice, and to church service. 

The PREFACE, or introduction to this work, contains with 
other matter, copious remarks upon, and explanations of the 
comparative importance and nature of Congregational and 
choir singing, with a glance at the history of these two 
forms of Church Music. 

The INDEXES are very complete, comprising, beside the 
usual general and metrical indexes, an index of the first 
lines of words to tunes, anthems, &c. 

HISTORICAL, CRITICAL, EXPLANATORY, AND DESCRIP- 
TIVE BEMARKS,are also made on about one hundred tunes, 
which add much to their interest. 

The book also contains * DESCRIPTIVE TABLES,” in which 
a large portion of the tunes are classified, according to 
their style or character, with remarks upon the various 
classes of tunes. 

The ELEMENTS OF VOCAL MUSIC are on the Pestalozzian 
system,now acknowledged by the most experienced teachers 
to be much superior to any other method of teaching music. 

Comprising as it does so great a variety of music, the 
National Psalmist is admirably fitted for use in Singing 
Schools and Musical Associations, as well as in choir prac- 
tice. At the same time, no music has been admitted which 
is not strictly devotional in character, and appropriate for 
use in public worship. The design has been to make a 
complete Manual of Psalmo 'y, which shall be a valuable 
aid in the advancement and improvement of church music. 
Teachers, Choristers, and others interested, are invited to 



































Boston, and for sale by H. W. DERBY & ( O.. Cincinnati, 
and the booksellers generally. 














examine this work. W. B. SMITH &CO., 
58 Main-street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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THE SCHOOL FRIEND. 

















TO ALL TEACHERS. 


STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 


GRIGG, ELLIOT & C0., PHILADELPHIA, 


And for sale by all Booksellers and Country Merchants in 
the Western States. 
RUSCHENBERGER’S SERIES OF FIRST BOOKS OF 

NATURAL HISTORY FOR BEGINNERS, designed 
FOR SCHOOLS, ACEDEMIES, COLLEGES, AND 
FAMILIES, comprising— 
1. ELEMENTS OF ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY, 
with 45 illustrations. 


2. do do MAMMALOGY, do 75 do 

3. do do ORNITHOLOGY, do 81 do 

4. do do HERPETOLOGY and ICHTHYO- 
LOGY, do 66 do 

5. do do CONCHOLOGY, 119 illustrations. 

6. do do ENTOMOLOGY, 91 do 

; do do BOTANY, 164 do 

8 do do GEOLOGY, 310 do 


“The above series, taken ty or collectively, is 
considered one of the most valuable contributions to the 
cause of education which has ever been published in this 


country.” 
“ YALE CoLLEGE, Dec. 19, 1845. 
“T think this an excellent work—condensed, lucid, ex- 
act, and comprehensive—a safe guide tor the pupil, and a 
useful review for the teacher. The illustrations are nu- 
merous and exact. B. SILLIMAN. 


WoopwArRD CotLeGE, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Gentlemen:—I have examined Dr. Ruschenberger’s series 
of school books in the different branches of Natural His- 
tory, The volumes are, in every respect, exceedingly well 
gotup, and their cheapness will place them withm the 
reach of all classes. ‘ 

It is judged expedient to introduce the subject of Na- 
tural History among the studies of our Common Schools 
i know not a work so well adapted as Dr. Ruschenberger’s. 
not only by its plainness of style, but by its numerous and 
excellent engravings. The last are essential to the under- 
standing of such works, and yet their cost has hitherto 
been so great as to exclude them from common schvols. 

The division into volumes, each embracing one depart- 
ment of Natural History, gives the present decided advant- 
age over most other productions of a similar character. 


B. P. AYDELOTT. 





GRIMSHAW’S- 


POPULAR HISTORIES, 
FOR SCHOOLS AND FAMILY LIBRARIES. 
GRIMSHAW’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, bound; 


do QUESTIONS TO do stitched ; 
do KEY TO do do 

do HISTORY OF ROME, bound; 

do QUESTIONS TO do stitched ; 
do KEY TO do do 

do HISTORY OF THE U. STATES, b’d; 
do QUESTIONS TO do stitched: 
do KEY TO do do 
do HIiSTOKY OF GREECE, bound; 
do QUESTIONS TO do stitched; 
do K“Y TO do ° 

do HISTORY OF FRANCE, bound; 
do KEYS AND QUESTIONS TO do, st’d 
do HISTORY OF NAPOLEON, bound; 


do KEYS AND QUESTIONS TO do. st’d 

All these books are accompanied with very full and well- 
digested Tables of Questions, for the benefit of pupils, and 
also with Keys to the same, for the convenience of teachers. 


The editor of the North American Review, speaking of 
these Histories, observes, that— 

Among the Elementary Books of American History, we 
do not remember to have seen any one more deserving ap- 
probatioa than Mr. Grimshaw’s History of the United 
States. It is a sumll volume, and a great deal of matter is 
brought into a narrow space ;—but the author has succeed- 
ed so well in the construction of his periods, and the ar- 
rangement of his materials, that perspicuity is rarely sacri- 
ficed to brevity. 

The chain of narrative is —— preserved; and the 
author's reflections are Sayneaty such as to make the facts 
more impressive, and lead the youthful mind to observe 
causes and consequences which might otherwise have been 
overlooked. As a school book it may justly be recom- 
mended. 

What has been said of this volume will apply generally 
to his other historical works, They are each nearly of 
the same size as the one just noticed, and designed for 
the same object, that 1s, the use of classes in schools. 

CONVERSATIONS ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
By Dr. Thomas P. Jones. New edition. 

CONVERSATIONS ON CHEMISTRY. By Dr. Tho- 

as P. Jones. New edition. 

Published and for sale by 
GRIGG, ELLIOT & Co., 
No. 14 North Fourth street, Philadelphia. 


P.S. Teachers will please examine “Grigg, Elliot & 


Co's” Improved Edition. 


TO DEALERS IN 


BOOKS AND STATIONERY, 


W, B, SMITH & Co,, 
Publishers of School Books, 


oe me Se msc OO we ces: ef) 
AND 


Manufacturers of Account Books, 


No. 58 Main Street, Cincinnati, O. 








We respectfully solicit the custom of dealers in the above 
articles, being confident that we can make it an Object for 
them to obtain their supplies of us, in preference to obtain- 
ing them at the East. 


Country Merchants 


Will find at our establish t the . text books gene- 
rally used iu Southern and Western Schools, at luwest 
Eastern prices. We are the only publishers of McGuffey’s 
Eclectic Series, which has a much larger sale than any 
similar series published in the United States, and is believed 
to be the most popniar series of school books ever pub- 
lished. 

Our stock of Blank Books, Paper, and Stationery gene- 
rally, is very cowplete, and offered at very low prices. 


Booksellers 


Who purchase in large quantities are informed that the 
great facilities which our publications afford us in obtaining 
stock, enable us -to offer at the very lowest rates, and we 
are confident that they will find it for their interest to obtain 
supplies of many leading school books of us, in preference 
to obtaining them at the East. Having enlarged our Blank 
Book Bindery, we are now regularly manufacturing the 
various styles and sizes of Account Books generally wanted, 
as well as a very full assortment of Memoranduw and Pass 
Books. These we are offering at much lower prices than 
they have ever hitherto been sold in the West. We are 
determined to compete successfully in quality and price 
with the best Eastern manufacturers. TeERMs—CasuH. 
W. B. SMITH & CO., 


No. 58 Main st, east side, 
Near Columbia st, Cincinnati. 


LOWELL MASON & G. J. WEBB’S 
MUSICAL WORKS, 


AT 


PUBLISHERS’ LOWEST PRICES. 


THE NATIONAL PSALMIST. By Lowext Ma- 
son and Georce J. Wess. Just published. This is the 
latest work of these authors, and is probably the result 
of more labor and research than has ever before been 
bestowed on any similar work published in this country. 

THE PSALTERY. By Lowett Mason & Georce 
J. Wess. A collection of Church Music. Published 
under the sanction and with the approbation of the Bos- 
ton Handel and Haydn Society, and the Boston Acad- 
emy of Music. 

CARMINA SACRA, or Boston Collection of Church 
Music. By Lowell Mason. One of the most popular 
of this author’s works. 

THE VOCALIST, a collection of short and easy 
Glees, or part songs. By Lowell Mason & G. J. Webb. 

THE §DEON, a collection of secular melodies, ar- 
ranged and harmonized for four voices. By G. J. Webb 
& Lowell Mason. 

THE BOSTON ACADEMY’S MANUAL OF IN- 
STRUCTION. By Lowell Mason. 

THE PRIMARY SCHOOL SONG BOOK. 

THE SONG BOOK OF THE SCHOOL ROOM. 
By Lowell Mason & G. J. Webb. 

THE SOCIAL GLEE BOOK. By William Mason 
& Silas A. Bancroft. This work has just been issued 
from the press, and is pronounced by competent judges, 
** a collection of perfect gems.”’ It consists almost en- 
tirely of selections never before published in this coun- 
try, from eminent German com Ts. 

FIRESIDE HARMONY. A new collection of 
Glees and Port Songs, arrauged for Soprano, Alto, 
Tenor, and Base voices. By William Mason. Just 
published. 

Most of the above works are well known to the mu- 
sical public, and need no encomiums. 

They are for sale in Cincinnati, in quantities, at the 




















publishers’ lowest prices, by 
W. B. SMITH & CO. 


SUPERIOR TEXT BOOKS. 


_ The attention of Teachers, School Committees, and all 
interested in good education, is solicited to the following 
wae Books, which are for sale by booksellers generally, 
namely: 


BULLION’S SERIES OF GRAMMARS : 
PRACTICAL LESSONS IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
AND COMPOSITION; 
THE PRINCIPLES OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR 
SCHOOLS; 


LATIN LESSONS, with Exercises, by G. P. Spencer, 


. M.; 

THE PRINCIPLES OF LATIN GRAMMAR; 

LATIN READER, with the Idioms and Vocabulary; 

—r COMMENTARIES, with Notes and Vocabu- 
ary; 

THE PRINCIPLES OF GREEK GRAMMAR; 

A GREEK READER, with Idioms, Notes and Vocabulary. 
These books have obtained a sterling reputation through 

out the country. They are recommended by 

Hon. J. A. Dix, United States’ Senator; 

Thomas Eustaw, Esq., of St. Louis; 

President E. H. Nevin, of Franklin College, Ohio; 
President T. J. Biggs, of Cincinnati College; 
Bishop Potter, formerly of Union College; 
Rev. J. W. Alexander, D.D., of Princeton College; 
Rev. B. Hale, D.D., President of Geneva College; 
Rev. C. Mason, D.D., of New York University ; 
Rev. H. Bannister, D.D., of Oneida Institute; 
Rev. J. Ludlow, Provost of Pennsylvania University ; 
Professor J. Greene, of Madison University, Indéana; 
Professor Wheaton, of Middletown College; 
Professor Hoyt, of Liun Institute; 
Professor W. H. McGufley ; 
And a great number of eminent scholars and teachers in 
Kentucky, Tennessee and other States. 

COOPER'S VIRGIL, with English Notes. Mytholo- 
gical, Biographical, Historical, &c. 

OLNEY’S SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS 
This work, well known in almost every village of the United 
States, has recently been revised. 

It is deemed superiluous to publish recommendations of a 
work so generally known. 


BOOKS ON THE SCIENCES. 


By J. L. Comstock, M. D. 
COMSTOCK’S SYSTEM OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 





do ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. 
do ELEMENTS OF BOTANY. 

do OUTLINES OF PHYSIOLOGY. 
do ELEMENTS OF MINERALOGY. 


do ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY. 

This series of books is in so general use that the publish 
ers would only take occasion to state that it is found supe- 
rior to any in use in Euro The Philosophy has already 
been re-published in Scotland, translated for the «-« vt 
schools in Prussia; and portions of the series are now ip 
course of publication in London. 

PRATT, WOODFORD & CO., 
159, Pearl street, N. Y 


WHITLOCK’S GEOMETRY, 


ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY, Theoretical and Prac- 
tical, containing a full explanation of the construction and 
use of Tables, and a new system of Surveying : By Rev. 
George C. Whitlock, M. A., Professor of Mathematical 
and Experimental Science in the Genessee Wesleyan Sem- 
inary. 

This work contains several new features. It is highly 
practical and progressive, both in theory and example, 
containing more than 500 exercises, arithmetical, demon- 
strative, an algebraical; intended to be actually useful 
rather than amusing. The student not only acquires the 
principles of Geometry, but learns to geometrggg. The 
system of Surveying taught in this work, and origMated by 
the author, saves nearly two-thirds of the labor required by 
the ordinary process. Other improvements will be found 
on examination, which it is expected will meet the appro- 
bation of teachers. The publishers have reason to believe 
that this Geometry will be very extensively adopted as a 
text-book. . 

ELEMENTS OF METEOROLOGY, with Questions 
for Examination, designed for the use of Academies and 
Schools: by John Brocklesby, A. M. Protessor of Mathe- 
matics and Natural Philosophy in Trinity College, Hart- 
ford- Illustrated with engravings. 

The subjects included in the science of Meteorology, such 
as Atmospherical Changes, Tornados, Water-spouts, Rain, 
Fogs, Clouds, Dew, Hoar Frost, Snow. Hail, Thunder, 
Storms, Rainbows, Meteoric Showers, and the Aurora Bo- 
realis, possess an interest for all general readers. But it is 
the opinion of eminent scientific men, that Meteorology 
should be taught in all our schools, and that this, the first 
and only work of the kind, is all that can be needed for 
that purpose. Just published by 

. PRATT, WOODFORD &CO., 

159 Pearl St., New York. 


Morgan & Overend, Printers. 
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